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Notice.—With this week’s ‘‘ Spectator’’ is issued, gratis, a 


LitzgaRY SUPPLEMENT. 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


UROPE has this week sustained a great shock. The 
Emperor of Germany has lived so long beyond the usual 
term of life, that men had ceased to expect his decease; and it 
was with a kind of consternation that Berliners heard on 
Wednesday that he was seriously ill. He had suffered, as many 
times before, an attack of pain, it is believed from renal cal- 
culus; but this time the physicians were alarmed by the 
duration and character of his swoons. At 11 o’clock in the 
morning, they summoned the German Chancellor and other 
great officials, in immediate expectation of their master’s death ; 
bat the Emperor, with his wonderfal constitution, rallied again 
and again, Owing to some “complication” not specified, the 
physicians from the first had little hope; but the Emperor, though 
he swooned frequently, once for so long a time that on Thursday 
afternoon his death was telegraphed throughout Europe, lingered 
on till 8.30 on Friday morning, when he expired, according to the 
bulleting, peacefully and without pain. The Empress was with 
him, and Prince William and all the great officers of State; 
bat it was impossible for the Crown Prince, even had he set out 
on the first intelligence, to arrive in time. Looked up to as the 
Emperor was throughout Europe as the arbiter of peace and 
war, and believed to decide always in favour of peace, his death 
leaves an enormous void, which is increased by the uncertainty 
that prevails as to the immediate future. The German Throne 
fills itself, as it were, automatically; but no one is certain yet 
who will actually reign. 


Whatever discontent there is in Germany is strongest in 
Berlin; but the grief of the Berliners for their Kaiser is 
evidently deep and sincere. The old feeling for Royalty is by no 
means dead, the Emperor had realised the fondest hopes of 
Germans, and their view of the place he filled in the Empire 
differs greatly from that which prevails here, where Prince Bis- 
marck fills up the whole field of view. The Berliners mourned 
for their great King as for a father; the great officers, says an 
eye-witness, stood weeping about the palace; and the people 
braved the torrents of rain to catch the latest news, and receiving 
it, discussed it in groups which, it was remarked, never spoke 
above a whisper. From the day of his accession, the Emperor has 
never been “ popular” in the usual sense of the word; but he 
has been reverenced and feared, and of late years a sense of a 
certain grandeur in his history and his character has fascinated 
his subjects, They feel that a rock which sheltered them has 
fallen, and suffer in a y wi subjects of a constitutional 








monarchy can hardly realise. Every man in those watching 
crowds at Berlin who waited for hours round the palace has 
been a soldier, and in their minds a great, and latterly well- 
beloved, Colonel of their regiment, in whose hands they were 
safe, has passed away. 


Under the two Constitutions, the Crown Prince becomes at 
once King and Emperor, and it is asserted that, whatever the 
risk, he will at once proceed to Berlin. His train, it is stated, 
has been ordered for Saturday morning. Even if he cannot 
perform all his duties—which is, of course, impossible—he can 
declare his will as to the persons by whom they are to be per- 
formed. As to his precise condition, the official accounts 
leave the world as much in the dark as ever. According 
to them, he is regaining strength, the expectoration tinged 
with blood has ceased, and he is able to drive or even 
walk abroad. On the other hand, a document, issued on 
March 6th, and published in the Official Gazette of Berlin, 
is signed by all the six physicians in attendance, and 
contains two ominous lines. They formally state that “as 
regards the nature and the diagnosis of the Prince’s malady, no 
difference exists among them.” As there is no probability that 
the five German doctors have surrendered the opinion they have 
maintained from the first, that the Prince is suffering from 
cancer, the sentence must be intended to intimate that Sir 
Morell Mackenzie now endorses that opinion. If that is the 
case, an improvement in general health is of comparatively little 
importance. According to the latest rumour, a new swelling has 
appeared in the Prince’s throat, but nothing is said of his journey 
being postponed. 


Mr. Goschen produced his great scheme for the conversion of 
the National Debt on Friday, and, of course, we have had no 
time to study it attentively. It is, however, at first sight, a 
broad scheme, most carefully considered. Mr. Goschen con- 
verts the whole Debt, “New,” ‘“ Reduced,” and Consols, or 
£558,000,000 in all, into a single stock at 2? per cent., holders 
of Consols, however, obtaining a bonus of 5s. per cent. as a 
bribe to convert at once. The interest on the new stock will be 
paid quarterly. This stock is guaranteed against reduction for 
fifteen years, but will then be exchanged for 2} per cent. stock, 
guaranteed in its turn for twenty years. Besides the regular 
argument for conversion, Mr. Goschen produced a mass of 
evidence showing the steady rise in the value of all good stocks, 
and the strong preference of the market for stocks which are 
irredeemable. He hinted, too, that his Budget would show an 
_excellent condition of the Treasury. His proposal was not 
debated, but Mr. Gladstone criticised it in a most generous 
manner, equivalent to a provisional acceptance, and the necessary 
Bill will be brought in upon Friday next. 





Lord Hartington made perhaps the most stately and impres- 
sive speech of his life at Ipswich on Wednesday, if we may 
judge of it from the report in the Times. He attacked no one, 
he indulged in no controversial statements. He simply main- 
tained that the Liberal Unionists had never ceased to be Liberals, 
and had found no reason whatever for abandoning the position 
which they assumed in 1886,—more especially as their alliance 
with the Conservatives had undoubtedly tended to soften the 
Conservative creed, and to make its adherents see that no party 
could now afford to take its stand on reaction, or even upon 
the resolve to stand still and to avoid moving with the needs 
of the people. He pointed out that the Liberals who follow Mr. 
Gladstone had been drawn by their alliance with the Parnellites 
into excusing, and in many cases into defending, practices 
illegal and immoral, as, for example, the “ Plan of Cam- 
paign,” and into extenuating the crime of resistance to any 
law which the Liberals thought unjust and in need of altera- 
tion. He showed how this had led to sympathy with law- 


breaking, not only in Scotland as regards the violence of the 
crofters, and in Wales as regards the violence of the resistance 
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to tithes, but in London as regards the violence of the crowds 
which chose to avail themselves of the distresses of the unem- 
ployed; and he declared that the so-called “Coercion” Act 
was nothing but the necessary remedy for Irish lawlessness, 
which might become a dead-letter at once, if the Irish leaders 
would but act on the constitutional principles for which 
their Liberal allies used to contend, though now they contend 
for them no longer. He hoped that the Local Government 
Act would teach the Irish how much they might enjoy of 
local freedom without insisting on a repeal of the Legislative 
Union, though, of course, he approved of the decision of the 
Government not to complicate the discussion of the measure by 
including Ireland at present in its scope. The meeting was 
crowded and enthusiastic. But at the “ overflow” meeting the 
Home-rulers mustered strong, and when the greater number of 
the Unionists had left, carried a resolution approving Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Irish policy. 


Yesterday week, Mr. Bradlaugh resumed his speech in the 
Commons on the meetings in Trafalgar Square, accusing the 
police of various acts of brutality in the treatment of those who 
made the demonstration, and moved his amendment asking 
for an inquiry into their proceedings on November 13th. The 
Attorney-General, in reply, taunted him with bringing before 
the House what ought to have been brought before the Magis- 
trates, and challenging Sir Charles Russell’s law, maintained 
that not a vestige exists of any legal right to meet in thorough- 
fares intended for the passing and repassing of the people. Sir 
William Harcourt quoted cases in which the Law Officers of the 
Crown had advised the Executive to permit such meetings,— 
which is clearly true,—but did not show that the Law Officers 
of the Crown had declared that there is any public right to 
hold such .aeetings in thoroughfares. Mr. Baumann (M.P. for 
the Peckham Division of Camberwell) said, with a good deal of 
shrewdness, that in this case Trafalgar Square had clearly been 
chosen not because it was convenient to the people, but because 
it was inconvenient to the public and gave large opportunities 
for intimidation; and Mr. Jesse Collings made an admirable 
speech, assuring the House that the provinces perfectly well 
understood the question, and knew that Trafalgar Square is no 
longer a suitable place for such meetings as these. Sir Henry 
James declared that the purely legal aspect of the question was 
utterly insignificant compared with the question of public safety, 
on which very properly the police authorities had rested their 
decision; and after terse replies from Mr. Matthews and Sir 
Charles Russell, Mr. Bradlaugh’s amendment was rejected by a 
majority of 115 (322 to 207), and Sir Charles Russell’s more 
moderate motion by a majority of 92 (316 to 224). 


In the debate on Procedure, which lasted through Tuesday and 
Wednesday, two attempts were made to obtain Grand Com- 
mittees on Scotch Bills, and also on Welsh Bills, by amendments 
moved in the case of Scotland by Sir George Campbell, and in 
the case of Wales by Mr. Rathbone. Mr. Balfour made a very 
able speech against the former proposal, in reply to an eloquent 
speech from Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Raikes spoke against the 
latter. Indeed, there was hardly anything to be urged in favour 
of these proposals unless the original Grand Committees on 
Law, and on Commerce and Agriculture, had been given up, and 
the geographical Grand Committees had been substituted in 
their place; for it is obvious, as we have elsewhere shown, that 
overlapping Grand Committees would have injured, and, indeed, 
defeated each other; while the total dropping of the Grand Com- 
mittees on classified subjects, and the adoption of geographical 
classifications, would inevitably have led to a break-up in the 
unity of the Kingdom. Sir George Campbell’s resolution pro- 
posing a Scotch Grand Committee, was rejected on Tuesday by 
a majority of 77 (214 to 137); and Mr. Rathbone’s was rejected 
on Wednesday, in a thin House, by the narrow majority of 22 
(135 to 113). 


The death of the German Emperor renders the negotia- 
tions about Bulgaria of minor importance; but we record 
their progress and their meaning elsewhere. We need only 
mention here that the Sultan has overrridden his Ministers, 
and that, in deference to Russian and German pressure, a 
message was sent to Sofia on the 5th inst., informing the 
Bulgarian Government that the Government of Turkey still 
holds the presence of Prince Ferdinand at the head of the Prin- 
cipality to be a breach of the Treaty of Berlin. M. Stambou- 
loff, the Premier, has replied by a despatch containing the equiva- 











ira, 
but it is certain that the notification will increase the activity 
of the Prince’s enemies. The Odessa correspondent of the 
St. James’s Gazette telegraphs that the Russian Govern. 
ment has requisitioned all Black Sea steamers for warlike pur. 
poses, but there is as yet no confirmation of that statement, If 
it is true, the Czar means to occupy Eastern Roumelia in the 
Sultan’s name, and not Bulgaria, the latter of which is pro- 
tected by the Treaty, while the former is not. All action, how. 
ever, will be suspended until men see how the strange drama 
about to be enacted in Germany will finally end. 


We do not quite like this Sikkim business. The Indian 
Government is entirely in the right, and must use force ; 
but we question if it is using force enough. ‘The Rajah 
of Sikkim, a mite of a country important only because it 
would give the Tibetan armies, if there were any, a free road 
into the heart of Bengal, has chosen to make himself, in 
defiance of treaties, a feudatory of Lhassa. The governing 
Lamas there have an idea that the Indian Viceroy wishes to 
enter their territory, and in order to prevent him, have occupied 
two forts in Sikkim, one of which controls the chief pass, 
After perhaps too much negotiation, Lord Dufferin hag 
sent a small force to dislodge the Tibetan troops, active 
operations commencing on March 15th, and they, on their 
side, have been reinforced from the plateau. ‘Tibetans are 
not bad fighters behind stone walls; they remember, though 
we do not, the business in Bootan; and we should not wonder 
if we received rather a severe lesson in the folly of over. 
confidence. The Chinese Government is, it is said, quite on our 
side, and admits that the Tibetans are wrong, but pleads inability 
to interfere. It asks, therefore, for a few more months of delay, 
during which it may make representations at Lhassa. The 
Chinese Government is a trustworthy Government, for Asia, 
upon all subjects except two,—the navigation of its interior 
waters, and the independence of Tibet, upon both of which it 
makes any representation that may for the moment be con- 
venient. It will be responsible enough for Tibet if we win, 
and obtain control of the chief pass. It will urge then that to 
keep it would be an unfriendly act injurious to its honour. 


The topic of the hour in France is still General Boulanger. 
He has formally denied, in a letter to the Minister of War, that 
he sanctioned the use made of his name at the elections; but 
the Republicans insist that if he did not, he ought to bring 
actions for libel against his accusers. It is even suggested 
that he should be expelled France by statute, as if he 
had been a Prince. That is, of course, a mere threat, 
as his brother-officers would have a word to say; but 
the idea shows a certain perturbation in men’s minds, 
The Royalist papers are beginning to take him up, not as 
a partisan of theirs, but as a man who may terminate the 
reign of the Chamber, and introduce a dictatorship. General 
Boulanger himself remains silent about his projects; but ina 
speech to the students of the Lycée at Clermont, he informed 
them that France had a right to be the first nation in 
Europe, and that their efforts should be directed to make 
her so. A false report that he had been seen in Paris 
caused general consternation among politicians. It would 
really appear as if there were a considerable number of French- 
men who would submit to an inferior dictatorship in pure 
dislike of the Chamber, and their temper will not be sweetened 
by the reported necessity for another loan. So rapidly has the 
unfunded Debt increased, that it is stated no less than sixty 
millions will be necessary to make the Treasury safe, and even 
this amount will still leave the “ deficit ” a large one. 


The House of Commons has had two debates this week upon 
the Army Estimates, one on Monday and one on Thursday, 10 
the second of which Lord Randolph Churchill compared the 
results obtained in England and Germany for the same money, 
—a most misleading illustration. We have said perhaps enough 
of these debates elsewhere, but may mention here that the 
form of what was virtually a vote of censure was a motion for 
a Commission of Inquiry into Armaments. The Government 
refused this as fatal to the responsibility of the Cabinet, and, 
indeed, impracticable, as the secret information of those who 
organise defence could not be revealed, and it was defeated by 
268 to 63. Oe aaa ae 


Mr. Goschen, in an amusing and very eloquent speech at a 











lent of the words “ All right,” and intends to go on as before; 


dinner given him by the Lord — Wednesday, adverted 
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to the receipts of the Treasury for “ conscience-money ” as being 
creditable to the City, and jestingly remarked that no remittance 
of conscience-money had ever been received from a woman. 
That does not prove much, either as to the honesty or dishonesty 
of women, as there are comparatively few who trade on the 
scale which makes it worth while to deceive the Income-tax 
Commissioners; but as far as it goes, we should take it as 
evidence in favour of women. It accords with a general 
experience. The training of women for centuries as trustees for 
men in money-matters has made them more rigidly honest than 
men, and while they would grumble much more at a tax, they 
would pay it much more carefully. The women who waste 
money and then fight their milliners’ bills are exceptions, as 
the bankruptcy records show. Women, as the Law Courts 
testify, exaggerate their rights under wills, and so on, to receive 
money; but they think their creditors, Government included, 
ought to be paid. We should say, as a result of long ex- 
perience, that it was about three times as safe to lend money 
¢o a woman as to a man, and that as regards dates of payment, 
the former were punctiliously, not to say painfully, exact. 

The discussion of the marked disrespect shown by rich Lon- 
doners to the observance of Sunday, in the Upper House of 
Convocation yesterday week, gave the Bishop of Exeter, who 
had presented the petition which gave rise to it, the oppor- 
tunity of quoting from one of the society papers a passage 
in which the writer boasted of the “bold show” made by 
the Hampton Court and Richmond coaches in Piccadilly, on 
their way Westward, and of the other amusements, some 
of them of the vulgarest kind,—at the Pelican Club, for 
example, it is stated that one can see boxing and hear the 
pick of the music-hall talent on Sundays,—open to the wealthy 
West-Enders. Of course, most of these amusements involve a 
great deal of labour, which makes the day anything but a day 
of rest to those employed; and they are, indeed, for the most 
part the amusements of the most frivolous and worthless class 
in our society. But it is impossible for the Bishops to check the 
evil by their resolutions, and we are sorry to find the Bishop of 
London, whose speech was in the main excellent, stating that 
he hoped that the clergy would impress upon the young that 
it is “wrong to enter into undue pleasures on the holy day.” 
We should have thought that it is wrong to enter into undue 
pleasures on any day, Sunday or not,—but the phrase will 
generally be understood to mean that, without relation to the 
time they take up, pleasures which are innocent on week-days 
are not innocent on Sunday. Such a notion we heartily reject. 
We agree with the Bishop of Winchester, that for the poor and 
hard-worked, Sunday ought to be a day of recreation in every 
sense, as well as of spiritual life and teaching, and that the re- 
laxation of the rigid Puritan Sunday is one of the best features of 
our modern Christianity. Only, of course, in losing its rigidity, 
the Sunday ought to gain, not to lose, in spiritual vitality. 


There is a man in New York, Mr. Hewitt—he happens to be 
Mayor—who seems to think that New York ought to be an 
American city. It is exceedingly impudent of him, but he 
does think so as much as Mayor Hall ever did. He has been 
asked to review the parade of the Irish on St. Patrick’s Day, 
and has made the following reply :—“I may be a candidate for 
the office of Mayor next fall, or for that of President, and I may 
want all the democratic votes you can get. Every one knows 
that the Irish vote is strong enough to elect any candidate in 
this city for which it is cast. But for the purpose of getting 
this vote I shall not get down to the level of consenting to 
review any parade, be it Irish, Datch, or any other nationality. 
I shall review no parades except those I am officially required as 
Mayor to review.” Mr. Hewitt, like most Americans, calls the 
Germans “ Dutch,” as they call themselves; and it is worth 
while to remember the proportions of the two nationalities. 
According to Mr. Giffen’s Report on Emigration, published 
this week, 3°70 per cent. of all persons in the United States are 
Irish-born, and 3°92 per cent.are German. After deducting the 
Negroes, we believe that more than 80 per cent. are born white 
Americans, and of these an immense majority are of British 
descent. 





Two hundred and eighty clergymen of the Church of 
England, including the Dean of Winchester, the Dean of 
Manchester, Canon Scott Holland, and various other eloquent 
and earnest men, have addressed Mr. Gladstone, expressing 
their view in favour of Home-rule for Ireland,—the concession 





of which, as they intimate, is in effect the only Christian method 
of treating the differences between the two countries,—and Mr. 
Gladstone has replied expressing the satisfaction he feels in such 
weighty moral support, and the hope that the country will follow 
in the track of these excellent and thoughtful men’s counsels. 
We are far from condemning them for expressing what they 
evidently seriously believe, that the concession of Home-rule to 
Ireland is required by Christian principles; but we utterly and 
heartily disagree with them, believing as we do that it is not 
Home-rule {which the people of Ireland care for one tenth-part 
so much as they care for the agrarian settlement which they 
believe that Home-rule would give them, and that the concession 
of Home-rule on Christian principles would lead to the very un- 
Christian act of unjust and unprincipled confiscation. It may 
be right under certain conditions to give our cloak to those who 
would take away our coat, but it is never right to make a pre- 
sent of our neighbour's cloak under the like circumstances. 


This day week, Sir James Paget delivered the annual address 
to the students of the London Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching, and took as his subject “ Scientific Study.” 
He maintained that no kind of study did more to educate the 
power of observing, the power of accurately recording observa- 
tions, to teach the difficulty of attaining to a real knowledge of 
the truth, and to discipline the mind in forming hypotheses 
adequate to the explanation of the facts. He illustrated very 
effectively the great difficulty of observing, saying that there is 
hardly a year in which some new form or symptom of disease is 
not observed which had always been open to observation, 
but which had never been observed before. The habit of 
accuracy in recording observations depends very much, in Sir 
James Paget’s view, on making the record while the facts are still 
in sight,—as an artist, for instance, must do if he is to learn how 
to paint Nature with any reality at all. He illustrated the 
difficulty of sifting the truth by the long processes which the 
Law Courts go through to discover whether a fraud has or has 
not been practised. 


As regards the attractiveness of scientific study, Sir James 
Paget dwelt on the wonders that it reveals, though he 
admitted that the scientific man no sooner becomes acquainted 
with those wonders than they cease to strike him as wonder- 
ful,—his imagination being benumbed by his habit of turning 
all the mastery of natural law which he has acquired to 
practical use. Finally, he illustrated the wonders which science 
reveals by a very graphic account of the number of transmissions 
of nerve-force to and from the brain in the course of any great 
musician’s performance. There were, he said, in Mademoiselle 
Janotha’s performance of a piece of Mendelssohn’s, no less than 
two hundred transmissions of nerve-force to and from the brain, 
outwards and inwards, in every second. That is wonderful, but 
hardly a wonder on which the imagination can rest with any 
sense of permanent delight or satisfaction. 


Louisa M. Alcott, who has for some years past occupied much 
the same place among American writers of fiction that Miss 
Yonge occupies here, died on Tuesday, two days only after 
her father, himself a notable teacher and writer on educational 
subjects. Miss Alcott’s first book was published in 1855; but 
it was not till “ Little Women” came out in 1868 that she 
became well known,—at least, on this side of the Atlantic. 
The Spectator may claim, we believe, to have been one of the 
first, if not the very first, of English journals to recognise her 
literary merits. She had been a hospital nurse during the Civil 
War, and she seemed to gain, as so many American writers 
have gained, an inspiration from its bitter experiences. Her 
“little women ” were the children of a citizen-soldier from the 
North, and she never wrote better than when she touched on the 
hopes aud fears which thrilled so many households in those 
days. These heroines, partly drawn, we believe, from life, grew 
up under her hands, and for twenty years hundreds of thousands 
of readers have followed their fortunes, and the fortunes of 
another generation of their kindred, with an unflagging interest- 
It was little more than a year ago that Miss Alcott, in “ Joe’s 
Boys” (“Joe” was the leader of the little flock), reluctantly 
closed the family chronicle. In a humorous little piece of 
autobiography, she describes with a not unkindly complaint the 
trouble which the fame of these children of her pen had brought 
upon her. Miss Alcott was in her fifty-sixth year. 


Bank Rate, 24 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 1013 to 102. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DEATH OF THE EMPEROR. 


HE first Hohenzollern Emperor of Germany, the stateliest 
if not the grandest figure of our time, passed away on 
Friday morning, not suddenly, but with an unexpectedness 
which has given to the event something of the aspect of a 
catastrophe. King or peasant, a man over ninety must always 
hold his life by a tenure of hours ; but the world is swayed by 
impressions, and the fixed impression was that the Crown 
Prince, with his incurable ailment, would precede his father. 
Happily—we say happily, because the natural sequences must 
always be the best—it has been decided otherwise, and the 
modern “ Great King ’’ has preceded, instead of following, his 
son to his last rest. We cannot say, no man will be able to say 
for fifty years to come, that the Emperor William had had a 
happy life; but of all men of his time he had enjoyed the fullest 
and most varied one. Jena and Sedan were both in his time. 
He might have sat by his mother’s side as she begged Magdeburg 
from Napoleon, crying as she pleaded, and was refused; and 
he lived to enter Paris as the conqueror of France. He could 
remember well the years of humiliation, when Prussia was 
hardly a Kingdom, and its Sovereign hardly a Monarch; and 
he had himself, by his own capacity for organising armies and 
choosing men, raised her to the acknowledged and: legalised 
headship of Germany, and to the first position among the 
European States. He had endured, though he had no 
share in, the grand humiliation of Olmttz; and he had 
not only struck down Austria on the field of Sadowa, 
but had bound his hereditary enemy to his side in an 
enduring alliance in which the Hapsburgs are not the first. 
He was a man past fifty when he was driven from Berlin 
by its people, an apparently helpless fugitive, with no prospect 
but a dreary life of exile; he was an old man when, as King, 
he quarrelled with his people about the Army ; and he lived to 
die, mainly because of the deeds of that Army, the idol of the 
Germanic race, with Berlin assembled round his palace weeping 
for grief that he should go, and all of his language throughout 
the world sorrowing as for a friend. There never was such a 
record even among the caste which for a thousand years has 
retained in Europe a monopoly of visibleness in suffering and 
in triumph, and of that record he was in himself and his nature 
not unworthy. Of the Emperor William’s inner history no one 
knows anything yet, or will know till his letters appear, pro- 
bably in the next generation, and he has, throughout the 
triumphant section of his life, been overshadowed by a yet 
loftier figure ; but the few facts that are certain justify all men 
in believing that the instinct of his people is right, and that 
he was a great King. He made the Army which made Germany. 
He chose, often, as in the Moltke case, out of a dim obscurity, the 
group of Paladins who, by their wisdom, or their energy, or their 
skill in war, built up the Imperial throne; and having chosen 
them, he, through evil report and good report, steadfastly adhered 
to his choice. ‘l'o a House like the Hohenzollern, a Minister like 
Prince Bismarck must often have been insufferable ; but the 
King without magic had recognised the magical quality in his 
instrument, and be the strain, or the opposition, or the harass 
what it might, he stood faithfully to his side. No; that 
phrase is incorrect. It was the special force of the deceased 
_ Monarch that he possessed in the highest degree the faculty 
of Kingship, that he never was lost in advisers greater than 
himself, that even with a Minister like Bismarck and a 
warrior like Moltke, there never was a moment when 
his judgment had not to be consulted, or when he had lost 
for a day his birthright of ultimate command. We think it 
will be found, when all about him is known, that although 
his first faculty was insight into the capacities of men—a 
royal gift which in him must have risen to the height of 
genius—he had one of those rare and penetrating judgments 
which pierce through all environments down to the hard 
reality of facts, and employ means thoroughly weighed for ends 
at once attainable and possessed of outline. Not to him, nor to 
any Hohenzollern was given “the wealth to some large natures 
lent, divinely lavish, though so oft misspent ;” but one cannot 
think of the Emperor dreaming, or vapouring, or swerving in 
pursuit of any ideal from a clearly marked-out course. Once, 


and once only, it is historically recorded of him that he was 
seized with what might have proved a fatal aspiration. 
Bohemia lay at his feet, and he so longed for the prize—which 
would have made of the Hapsburgs sleepless foes—that for 
some hours it seemed as if he and his great servant must part 
company ; but after a struggle, so bard that Prince Bismarck 





spoke of it as his hardest, the cool judgment resumed i 

and the conqueror left it negitiile for Austria to bees 
cordial supporter of her rival’s throne. The Imperial Crown 
never tempted him—the Crown of Prussia, he said, was “ more 
real ”—and when he had taken the higher dignity, and stood 
first among European Sovereigns upon the throne of Charle- 
magne with its feet of cannon-balls, with an army behind him 
believed to be irresistible, he calmly renounced all idea of 
further aggrandisement, asked openly for peace in his time, and 
set himself, by patient daily labour, to keep up the polish of 
the bar of steel into which he had welded his dominiong 
Charlemagne, Charles V., Napoleon, no conqueror who had 
done so much ever lost so little through overleaping ambition 
or lack of self-control. 

The impact of his death upon all European minds will be 
profound, for he was a true King, and no King is ever suc- 
ceeded by his like, and we fear his death will release many 
ambitions; but it is too soon yet to speculate on its general 
results, For the present, all men will continue wrapped in 
expectation, fascinated by a scene which has no precedent in 
history, either for its sadness or its dramatic interest. The 
great King is dead, and his sceptre devolves upon a man go 
stricken by Providence that it is heroism in him even to appear 
to grasp it as it falls, Even to reach Berlin, the Crown Prince 
must risk more than most men risk on the battlefield; and 
once there, he will be an Emperor stretched on a sick-bed, nearly 
voiceless, perhaps knowing that the sands of his life are running 
low, waiting calmly for the beckon which has but just sum- 
moned his predecessor. As we understand the Constitutions 
of Prussia and Germany, the Crown Prince is even now, 
without formality or proclamation, King of Prussia and 
Emperor in Germany, in full legal possession of the great pre- 
rogatives which attach to both positions, and which demand 
of the man who would use them hours of daily work. 
The King of Prussia is no mere standard-bearer. The daily 
reports go to him; his pencil-notes on their margins are final 
orders ; his signature alone, or that of his authorised substi- 
tute—who, by the family law, must be a Prince and not a 
Minister—can give them full validity. If the new Emperor 
has the strength for his duties, all is simple, for even as 
less King may govern; but if not, it is for him to determine 
how the government shall be carried on, who shall be his 
substitute, and what veto upon policy he will himself 
retain. For a man so stricken, it is the strangest and 
saddest of positions,—to have lived such a life, to be 
so prepared for sovereignty even by experience, to attain 
the Crown, and then in a moment of supreme importance 
to know that it is all in vain, that he is a prisoner in 
a resistless grasp, that substantive power must remain with 
men who may not have either his motives or his ideas. There 
is nothing like it in history, and it will take all Prince Bis- 
marck’s genius for great decisions, and much more than common 
self-command among the Hohenzollerns, to avoid a situation 
which only the enemies of Germany would view with calm. 
They are very bitter, it must be remembered, these enemies; 
and to them every weakness, however temporary, in the great 
German House, must seem full of hope. 





DISINTEGRATION IN SCOTLAND AND WALES. 


i discussions of Tuesday and Wednesday on separate 

Grand Committees for Scotland and Wales were singu- 
larly ill-timed. Just before the introduction of a Local 
Government Bill for Great Britain which ought to do a 
great deal for the relief of the local business of these sec- 
tions of Great Britain, it was very inopportune to raise the 
principle of local devolution in our legislation generally, 
when the House does not even know what the Government pro- 
pose to do in the direction of relieving the Central Assembly 
of a certain number of duties which now weigh upon it, but 
which might very well be settled in the special localities 
chiefly interested. The truth is, that Mr. Gladstone has given 
an impulse to the disintegrating forces always at work in any 
civilised country. And these are showing themselves now in Scot- 
land and Wales, though, of course, much less actively than in 
Ireland. If the tendency grows, we shall soon have some- 
thing rather worse than a Heptarchy, though probably a clumsily 
federated Heptarchy, over again. Nothing can be clearer, than 
that if Grand Committees are to be of any real use, they can- 
not be formed on principles overlapping each other in every 
direction. If all the important authorities on Law are to be 
collected in one Grand Committee, and all the important 





authorities on Commerce and Agriculture in a second, and all 
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the important authorities on the wants of Scotland in a third, 
and all the important authorities on the wants of Wales in a 
fourth, either the great Scotch and Welsh lawyers must absent 
themselves from the first, and the great Scotch and Welsh 
merchants and agriculturists from the second, or the third and 
fourth will be left in no condition at all to give even a sound 
opinion on Scotch and Welsh demands. But if the Scotch 
and Welsh lawyers, merchants, and farmers are not to be 
found in any force in the Grand Committees on Law and 
Commerce and Agriculture, we shall have the general 
law reforms and commercial or agricultural reforms of the 
Government formulated in one Committee, and the local 
Jaw reforms, and local commercial or agricultural reforms, 
formulated in another,—and a more hopeless confusion than this 
would give rise to, can hardly be imagined. ; What a Kingdom 
in such @ condition as Great Britain wants is a general agree- 
ment amongst all her citizens as to the larger principles on 
which their public life shall be conducted, and then a local 
application of these principles on a small scale by local bodies 
subject to the laws laid down by the Central Legislature. But 
what we saw on Tuesday and Wednesday was an ill-digested 
attempt to maim the councils and spoil the deliberations of 
the representatives of the larger interests in all parts of 
the Kingdom, only in order to expedite local measures 
which, if they were expedited, and not greatly delayed by the 
process, would be expedited at the cost of being ill-conceived 
and uncriticised by those members who are best able to 
shape them successfully and to criticise them in a large spirit. 
One of two things is certain,—that if this cross-division for the 
Grand Committees were adopted, either the House would lose 
an immense deal of time in reconsidering, by the light of the 
wider view, the local suggestions of the Local Grand Committees, 
and in reconsidering, by the light of the local view, the larger 
suggestions of the General Grand Committees,—or, if that were 
not so, we should have a lot of ill-digested measures in conflict 
with each other, some elaborated by able lawyers and economists 
without sufficient local knowledge to mark adequately the 
limits within which they should be applied, and others elabo- 
rated by more or less ignorant local personages without being 
properly imbued with the wider principles to which all needs, 
however urgent, must be taught to conform. 
What made the suggestion of Local Grand Committees par- 
ticularly inopportune, was that the Government had already 
agreed to go as far as it would be at all wise to go, by con- 
senting that, whenever a Scotch Bill might be referred to a 
Grand Committee (on Law or Commerce), the Committee 
of Selection might add to the Grand Committee fifteen new 
members, who would in that case probably be all Scotchmen ; 
while in the same circumstances, if a Welsh Bill (say on Agri- 
culture) were referred to the Grand Committee on Commerce 
and Agriculture, the Committee of Selection would add the same 
number of Welsh authorities to the Committee for the purpose 
of considering that special Bill. This seems to us ample 
satisfaction for the purely local element. What is wanted as 
regards provisions of any general importance and effect,— 
provisions on any subject not so purely local that they might 
be left to the Local Councils which are to be established under 
the Local Government Bill,—is their consideration by men of 
competent knowledge and experience in all divisions of the 
Kingdom, subject to the check of those who know the par- 
ticular circumstances of the locality which is in immediate 
need of the provision, so that the pinch and peculiarity of 
local exigencies shall not be overlooked. This can be secured, 
and can only be secured, by a Grand Committee constituted 
out of the men in the Houge who are most competent to deal 
with the special subject of the measure, in conjunction with 
special local authorities added to prevent the measure from being 
too general, and too little fitted to the difficulties of an 
exceptional case. On the other hand, the proposal to have 
overlapping Grand Committees would introduce confusion of 
the worst kind. To which Committee, for instance, should a 
Bill for authorising a new Scotch railway be submitted,—to the 
Committee on Commerce and Agriculture, or to the Committee 
on Scotch Bills? If to the former, would not the Scotch Grand 
Committee be so indignant, that its members would traverse all 
the recommendations of the Grand Committee on Commerce and 
Agriculture when it came back to the House? And if to the 
Scotch Committee, would not the Grand Committee on Com- 
merce and Agriculture find a hundred flaws in it on account of 
the exclusively local eonsiderations which had governed the 
Teport? We cannot even conceive the smooth working of 
overlapping Committees appointed on this slovenly double 
Principle, 





The truth, doubtless, is that Tuesday and Wednesday were 
given up to the spirit of disintegration which has been stimu- 
lated in Scotland and Wales by the recent Irish proposal. 
Yet Scotland and Wales would lose a great deal more by 
being excluded from their fair share in the consideration of 
English measures, than England would lose by being ex- 
cluded from her fair share in the consideration of Scotch and 
Welsh measures. It is for the interest of all parts of the King- 
dom that we should be more thoroughly welded together, 
instead of falling more and more apart; but if the Scotch and 
Welsh proposals of Tuesday and Wednesday meant anything, 
they meant sectionalism,—falling apart into loosely connected 
fragments of a Kingdom. We should all lose by this, and 
lose greatly, because greatness and sectionalism are mutually 
inconsistent. But certainly the greatest losers of all would be 
the Welsh and Scotch peoples, for England would remain 
considerable, even if she were made to feel that Wales and 
Scotland no longer identified themselves with her interests ; 
but Wales and Scotland would hardly feel themselves consider- 
able any longer, if they had once succeeded in alienating 
England from them. In that we trust they will never succeed. 
Indeed, we suspect that they will never seriously try. 





LORD HARTINGTON’S POLICY. 


ORD HARTINGTON’S speech at Ipswich brings out his 
political character and policy in a more impressive fashion 

than any in which perhaps it has hitherto been seen. We 
must admit that he knew what he was about when he declined 
either to head or to join the Government, and yet told them 
to trust implicitly to the support which he would give them 
from outside. That support has been, we now think, more 
effective than any which he could have given by assenting to a 
coalition, and we say this with the more authority that we held 
two years ago the contrary opinion, and held it strongly. But 
we admit that Lord Hartington judged more wisely than we 
did. He realised better than we did how much authority he 
would have lost with the people of Great Britain by taking 
what is called “ power ;” how much less credit he would have 
had for disinterested conviction after that step than he has 
now; how much authority he would have lost even with the 
Conservative Party by occupying the place of one of their own 
chiefs, instead of simply advising them and supporting his 
counsel by independent support; and, above all, how well 
fitted he is to play a part which, while it remains one of 
singular responsibility, suits admirably his own complete indif- 
ference to office and the temperament which positively prefers 
non-interference, to that restless habit of exerting influence 
for the sake of exerting influence which is deeply ingrained 
in most of our active statesmen. If there be a position on 
earth for which Lord Hartington is perfectly suited, it is that 
of an external stimulus and stay to such a Government as 
the present ; for while he never cares enough for influence 
to exert it except where it is clearly a duty, and while he is 
singularly free from ostentation even then, he is loyalty itself 
to his engagements, as wise as it is possible for a counsellor to 
be in urging on where there is languor, in holding back where 
there is over-zeal, and so unwilling to make any display of his 
power, that the Government, while perfectly conscious of what 
they owe him, feel almost as unembarrassed and as confident 
in themselves as if they did not lean upon his aid. So useful 
an ally as Lord Hartington was hardly perhaps ever known 
in politics before,—partly, no doubt, because he has none of 
that eager instinct for action which so often prompts a man in 
his position to overdo the part of adviser, partly because his 
judgment is all the cooler and more sagacious where he is not 
personally and immediately responsible for the policy adopted. 
The blended calmness and firmness of his attitude cannot but 
impress the people of Great Britain, and impress them all the 
more while he stands out of the thick of the battle, neither 
inviting nor deprecating attack. The steadfastness of his. 
judgment is not more conspicuous than its serenity. He utters 
not one provocative word. He expresses no rhetorical con- 
fidence in the future. He is perfectly aware that the great 
issue must, in fact, stand over till the next General Election. 
He does not pretend to think that the Unionists are secure of 
victory. But he is as courageous as he is constant, and insists 
that the country shall realise how dangerous the crisis is when 
a great leader like Mr. Gladstone is compelled to fence in 
speaking of the “ Plan of Campaign,” to balance declarations 
that it is doubtless an evil in itself, against asseverations 
of the good in which it has resulted, and to utter no 
word from which people can judge whether he condemns 
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or praises those who launched it on the waters of Irish 
politics, What can be more effective than Lord Hartington’s 
calm persistence in urging that as he and his friends 
have said plainly what they think of this pet policy of 
the Irish Party, the country has some right to know exactly 
what Mr. Gladstone thinks of it, and not to remain in doubt 
whether he on the whole condemns, or on the whole approves, 
this novel and intractable protegé of the new Liberal Party ? 
Would Lord Hartington have produced half the effect by his 
persistent urgency, if he had been a member of the Govern- 
ment, that he produces by it as an independent leader? We 
think not. Had he been a member of the Government, the 
urgency would have been attributed to the exigencies of his 
position as a.party leader. As it is, it really strikes the 
English people that a query of such immense moral and social 
moment, to which Lord Hartington makes for himself so plain 
and explicit an answer, ought not to be left unanswered,— 
nay, worse than unanswered, entangled in a perfect thicket 
of subtleties—by the Leader of Opposition. It is Lord 
Hartington’s stately independence which gives him half his 
present authority. Unfortunately, the English people are far 
too sceptical of the serious convictions of officials. They 
always suspect,—sometimes ungenerously, and often very 
untruly,—that officials say what they must, while independent 
Members say what they please. 

So far as we can judge, this experiment of a Government, 
Conservative in its basis, but leaning on a moderate Liberal 
Party both for impulse and for warning, seems to suit the 
present taste and temper of the people of Great Britain. 
Something, no doubt, of the immediate prosperity of the 
Government is due to the wise moderation and self- 
control which Mr. Gladstone has exhibited on every sub- 
ject except Ireland since the opening of the Session. 
But that wise moderation and self-control have been clearly 
discerned by Mr. Gladstone to be expected of him by the 
temper of the nation, and though that does not diminish 
his merit in displaying them,—as in twice putting down, 
for instance, a mischievous attack of Mr. Labouchere’s,— 
it does show that the nation has not been unfavourably 
impressed by this Government, and wishes to give it every 
chance of showing that it is neither reactionary nor weak. 
After so much heroic legislation, the English people seem to us 
to wish for a little calm, and to think that they shall secure 
it better by trusting Lord Salisbury and Mr. Goschen to do for 
them what Lord Hartington does not disapprove, than by 
trying any more sensational coups de main for the present. 
Mr. Gladstone told us all very plainly two years and a half 
ago how dangerous it would be for the Liberals to pro- 
pose an Irish policy while dependent for their majority on 
Irish votes. And the English people entirely agreed with 
him. But the danger of such a situation depends very 
much indeed on the character of the independent party 
on which you lean. Mr. Parnell’s party is about the worst one 
can imagine for this position of unofficial influence. It is 
committed by its own past to the most dangerous aims. It is 
composed chiefly of puppets which Mr. Parnell moves as 
easily as one pulls a string ; and it derives a great deal of its 
means of living from beyond the seas. To trust to such a 
party as that to inspire and restrain, would indeed be folly. 
It would inspire acts of madness, and restrain from all sober 
counsel. But Lord Hartington’s party is in almost every 
quality and attribute the reverse of the Parnellite. It is led 
by the least ambitious as well as one of the most loyal of 
the statesmen of the day. It is composed of men who 
really have made great sacrifices to prevent any tampering 
with the Legislative Union of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
who yet are dear to the popular party in England as having 
promoted all the great popular movements of recent years. 
Such a party may surely be trusted to animate the Conserva- 
tives to liberal measures, and to restrain them from dangerous 
and embarrassing engagements abroad; and, as a matter of 
fact, the people of Great Britain really believe that the 
Liberal Unionists are trustworthy sponsors for a policy which 
is certain to be more or less popular in its aims, and to be in 
the highest degree prudent in holding aloof from needless 
entanglements with other Powers. We should not be surprised 
to find, when the career of this Government at length comes 
to an end, that it had inspired more thorough confidence in the 
people of Great Britain than any Government of the last 
twenty years. Conservative feeling and thoroughly popular 


sympathies are blended in it more happily than in any Govern- 
ment of which we have had experience for the last four or five 
Parliaments. 
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THE SULTAN’S ACTION. 


or Bulgarian Question has become painfully tiresome - 
but it is, unhappily, necessary to keep it for the present 
continually under view. It has become the pivot not only of 
what is called “the Eastern Question ’—that is, of al] 
mancouvres for the redistribution of the Turkish dominions— 
but of all international relations on the Continent. The great 
war expected to break out in the spring or early summer, if it 
breaks out at all, will be in form a war between Russia and 
Austria for ascendency in the Balkans, in which other States 
will join; and the causa causans of that war will be Russian 
pressure upon Bulgaria. That pressure has this week been 
sharply increased, and it is necessary, therefore, to point out how, 
As our readers will remember, Prince Bismarck, in his great 
speech of February 6th, informed Europe that while Germany 
must, and under certain circumstances would, defend Austria 
in arms, she cared nothing about Bulgaria, thought that 
Russia was entitled, under the Treaty of Berlin, to supreme 
influence there, and held that Prince Ferdinand’s position was 
altogether illegal. Moreover, if Russia, in order to re-establish 
her position, asked the Sultan as Suzerain to take the initiative 
and demand a return to legality at Sofia, the German Gove. 
ment would, with all its diplomatic strength, support that 
request. The Russian Government, which, whatever its 
real purposes, desires time, accepted this hint, and pro- 
posed to the Sultan as a preliminary step to inform 
Prince Ferdinand that his presence in Sofia as Prince was 
contrary to the Treaty of Berlin. This proposal was strongly 
backed by the German Ambassador, and caused at first much 
perplexity at the Porte. The Government of the Sultan, it 
must be remembered, has no quarrel with Bulgaria, and never 
has had ever since the Treaty of Berlin was framed. On the 
contrary, it regards that State, so long as it is not in Russian 
hands, as a bulwark for Constantinople, which can never be 
approached by land without the consent or the subjugation of 
the Prince, be he petty or be he great, who holds the passes of 
the Balkans in his hands. Moreover, Prince Ferdinand has 
shown himself specially willing to cultivate good rela- 
tions with Constantinople, and has even forwarded the tribute 
which his predecessors, Aleko Pasha and Prince Alexander, 
had, upon one pretext or another, declined to remit. It was 
supposed, therefore, on all sides that the Porte, while fully 
acknowledging the illegality of Prince Ferdinand’s position, 
which is, indeed, from the point of view of diplomatists, incon- 
testable, would either decline to formulate its view on paper, 
or, more probably, would demand explanations which it would 
take months to prepare, criticise, and perhaps impede by some 
important demur. This course was the more probable, more- 
over, because it was understood to be acceptable to Austria, 
England, and Italy, all of which desire, for widely different 
reasons, that the Bulgarians should settle their own destiny. 
There seems to be no doubt that this was the decision of 
the Porte up to March 5th ; but the decision of the Porte is 
not in serious affairs final. Behind the group of great officers 
now known by that name, sits Abdul Hamid, the Sultan, 
himself one of the most remarkable figures even in a line 
which has hardly produced an ordinary or an invisible man. 
Raised to power by a Palace revolution, personally timid, and 
hampered by an ignorance such as cultivated Europeans can 
scarcely conceive, the present Sultan knows more of what hap- 
pens than almost any predecessor, has defeated and crushed the 
strongest men in his dominions, has gathered into his own hands 
all sources of power, appoints and dismisses Ministers without 
assigning a reason, and is more feared and better obeyed than 
many among the most terrible of his predecessors. The 
Russian and German Agents, supported by the French, 
appealed to his Majesty direct, and their arguments were 80 
successful that the Sultan, contrary both to his wont and 
his policy, acted rapidly. Whether they urged on him 
some new menace, or made him some new promise, or 
traded on his extraordinary fancy that Sir W. White will 
some day nod assent to a plan for his deposition—as Sir 
H. Elliot confesses that he did in a previous case—we 
shall probably never know; but, at all events, the following 
message was on the 5th inst. telegraphed by the Grand Vizier 
to M. Stambouloff, the Premier of Bulgaria :—‘ On the arrival 
of Prince Ferdinand of Coburg in Bulgaria, I declared to his 
Highness in a telegram of August 22nd, 1887, that as his 
election by the National Bulgarian Assembly had not received 
the assent of all the signatory Powers of the Berlin Treaty, 
and as that election had not been sanctioned by the Sublime 
Porte, his presence in Bulgaria was contrary to the Berlin 
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Treaty, and was illegal. To-day I have to declare to the 
Bulgarian Government that, in the view of the Imperial 
Government, his position remains the same,—that is to say, 
the presence of Prince Ferdinand at the head of the 
Principality is illegal, and contrary to the Treaty of Berlin.’ 
The sudden decision, the use of the telegraph, which for such a 
communication is altogether irregular, and even the form of 
words adopted, all indicate the pressure which must have been 
placed upon the Sultan ; and it is by the extent of that pressure 
that we must judge of the gravity of an incident which, but 
for its antecedent circumstances, would have no importance. 
It is nearly impossible for the Bulgarians to dismiss their 
Prince under such a command, and quite impossible for the 
Sultan to send an army to Philippopolis to enforce his view. If 
he did, Macedonia would be in insurrection ; Bulgaria, knowing 
what a Turkish occupation is, would resist to the death; 
and the end would be another diminution of the territories of 
the Sultan. Nevertheless, two great Governments do not exert 
themselves in that style without any object in view, and we may 
rely on it that they think they have given Prince Ferdinand, and 
therefore the independence of Bulgaria, a very serious blow. In 
all probability they have given him one. His object, of course, 
and that of his advisers, has been to gain time, to consolidate 
his rule, and to show Europe that he can govern Bulgaria 
without in any way disturbing the peace or impairing 
the security of his neighbours. He is now forced either 
to declare himself independent, and Sovereign by election 
only, in which case Russia would advance “to carry out 
the Treaty of Berlin,” or he must continue to reign by 
a title which all Europe pronounces to be legally im- 
perfect. He will probably take the latter course; but it 
is impossible to deny that his position will be decidedly 
impaired. Neither Russia nor Germany can hold diplomatic 
intercourse with him, and probably even Austria will find it 
difficult. No one will advance him a loan. The Opposition 
within the Sobranje can plead at every turn that his is only 
an ad interim Government, and his position, if he tries 
foreigners for treason, will be hardly definable in international 
law. Above all, his internal enemies, who stick at nothing, 
and who have dangerous allies both in Macedonia and 
Montenegro, will lose no occasion of declaring that he is a 
usurper, and as such a justifiable object of attack. It will 
require great fortitude and some largeness of mind to face such 
accumulated difficulties, and though M. Stambouloff may be 
credited with the possession of both to a great extent, the 
Prince himself is still more or less of an unknown quantity. 
The sudden swerve of all correspondents into the path of 
detraction is in itself proof of the severity of the blow, and 
we cannot but think that in this last move Russia has scored 
something, though not much, and has given one more proof of 
her unchanged and unchangeable intention. Per fas aut nefas, 
and by peace or war, she means to master Bulgaria. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND THE ARMY. 
HERE is something almost pathetic in the helpless 
struggles of the House of Commons to do what it con- 
ceives to be its duty towards the British Army. It has a 
broad general idea that for the sum paid by the taxpayer— 
now exceeding thirty millions a year in England and India— 
the country ought to possess a stronger, a better equipped, and, 
above all, a readier Army than it does. It has also an idea 
that the Empire is ill-protected, that it is threatened by 
Governments wielding new resources, that the vulnerable 
points, such as the great military ports and the principal coaling- 
stations, are much too open to attack, and should be protected 
better, whatever the necessary expenditure. And, finally, it has 
an idea, unfortunately rarely expressed except by extreme 
Radicals, that even if it votes the money, the work will not be 
done ; that either the estimates will be all erroneous, or that the 
guns will not be sent, or that there will not be men for the guns, 
or that in some other way the country will not in the end get 
its pennyworth for its penny. Allowing for the exaggerations 
inevitable when all who describe defects wish to catch the 
popular ear, these ideas are tolerably correct. Were the British 
my governed on Hohenzollern principles—that is, with 
a view to the highest efficiency compatible with severe thrift, 
and under the conviction that an officer, like a Catholic priest 
ora Cambridge Professor, should always be a poor man—it 
could undoubtedly, while still remaining a voluntary army, be 
increased in strength by one-fourth, without increase of ex- 
penditure, Indian allowances, for example, being reduced to 
the West Indian lé¥el, the pension system being superseded 





by deferred annuities purchased by officers themselves, and 
the whole scale of living being revolutionised by a plan not 
greatly differing from that adopted in the Navy. Every expert 
endorses the complaint about the ports and the coaling- 
stations, and most of them allow that the mode of devising 
and controlling what may be called the “ arrangements of pre- 
vision””—the precautions which are useless now, but will be 
invaluable in war-time—though improving, are still exceedingly 
bad. The House of Commons, in fact, is on the right tack 
more or less, and might, if it were competent to the work, in 
the end reform things ; but then, it is hopelessly incompetent. 
Such work cannot be done by any public meeting, least of 
all by an English one. In the Prussian Reichstag, the 
majority of Members have, we believe, been officers, and all 
must have passed through the military mill, while all, owing 
to the situation of their country, are penetrated with certain 
“hard” ideas about recruiting, discipline, and the necessity 
that officers should do their duty, or be shot for not doing it, 
which of themselves conduce to the formation of effective 
armies. Yet we venture to say that if the Prussian Reichstag 
governed the Prussian Army, instead of the group of soldiers, 
headed by a soldier-King, who do govern it, the military 
superiority of Prussia would in five years be as much a thing of 
the past as it was when the ruin at Jena fell upon it. No 
representative body whatever can found, or organise, or keep up 
an efficient Army. It can settle its total cost; it can decide 
whether it will obtain recruits by bribing men to enlist, or by 
compelling them ; and it can prevent capricious changes; but 
the moment it touches organisation it becomes an incompetent 
body. Its members may be the picked men of the land, they 
may be thoroughly familiar with soldiering, they may be even 
competent officers individually ; but they cannot in the nature 
of things possess either the power of adhering to leading ideas, 
or the untiring persistence in minute work, or the spirit of 
reflective yet pitiless despotism and indifference to popular 
judgment which alone enable a great “ organiser of victory” 
to make and keep up his vast automatic and yet sentient 
and self-willed machine. No Chamber ever succeeded in 
doing any work of the kind, not even the Convention, which 
is supposed to have done it, but which really delegated the 
task of organisation to experts, and the task of providing sup- 
plies to the localised dictators whom it called Commissaries, or 
* Representatives of the Republic.” Even the Roman Senate 
never governed its armies, though it must have laid down and 
enforced the severe conscription by which its armies were fed. 
Great armies have either grown, as seems to have happened 
repeatedly in Asia, and once in Europe when the feudal armies 
developed themselves, or they have been deliberately and, so 
to speak, consciously made by Kings, Generals, and persistent 
self-renewing “ Departments.” The House of Commons, which 
half-unconsciously has assumed all power in the State, does not 
yet recognise that truth, and feebly tries to do its duty by debates 
which always end in this,—that a few experts and a few faddists 
make their speeches, sometimes good speeches, to no end. The 
faddists, of course, are mere nuisances, to be tolerated because 
they are a natural product of Parliamentary government; but 
even the experts accomplish little actual good. They may 
oecasionally warn the departments or the chief professionals 
of a weak place in the system—this has happened, we con- 
ceive, about the coaling-stations—but they are seldom willing, 
for professional reasons, to hit very hard, to hit, for example, 
as Lord Charles Beresford hits when criticising the Admi- 
ralty. They always injure their hold over the country by 
proposing fresh expense, often most useful expense, if only it 
were kept within the totals the country has accepted as needful, 
and they yield to the temptation to propose too wide reforms. 
We are, for instance, entirely at one with Sir Henry Havelock- 
Allan about universal military training, and make no doubt he 
understands the way to secure it. If he were invested with 
power to carry out his schemes, he would probably in six or | 
seven years so organise the youth of England that invasion 
would be impossible. But what is the use of proposing vast 
changes like that, which could hardly be adopted without a 
dissolution ad hoc, in a debate on the Army Estimates? It 
may be, if the speech is widely read, that opinion will be 
slightly advanced ; but nothing will be done, and the advance 
of opinion on that subject does not improve the condition of 
the existing Army. Or what is the use of proposing, as so 
many skilled Members did on Monday and Thursday, another 
Commission of Inquiry into our defences, when what is wanted 
is defence, and the Government, if there are fifty Commissions, 
must decide on what ought to be done, and what it will ask the 
country to do? No Commission can organise and keep up the 
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force of trained gunners needed at each great coaling-station, 
and that is what is now required, not more information as to 
necessities already fully admitted. 

Bat then, we shall be told this argument is merely an argu- 
ment that a Parliamentary State cannot have an Army, and 
that such an argument is inadmissible. It is nothing of the 
kind, any more than the argument that Judges should be 
independent is an argument that the distribution of justice 
and a sovereign Parliament are incompatible. Parliament 
controls the railway system, but it does not produce daily 
smashes by an absurd attempt to become the universal many- 
tongued Traffic Manager. Parliament must settle about terms 
of service, about the liability to service, about the extent of 
force it wants, and about the money it will give, and 
thete it should stay its hand. If it wants a good Army, 
let it appoint the best man it can find—say, Lord Wolseley 
for choice, though there are at least three good alternatives— 
make him War Minister and Commander-in-Chief, with right 
of speech in both Houses ; and authorise him to pass bye-laws 
which, after being placed on the table of the House for two 
months, shall have the force of Acts. Charge him with the 
making of a cheap but effective Army of a certain size and a 
defined total cost, and let him work away with his Staff steadily 
for ten years to secure the desired result. If he blunders, or is 
too tyrannical, or irritates too deep a popular sentiment, remove 
him; and meanwhile use in moderation that liberty of criti- 
cism which, when it is grave but does not involve removal, 
keeps even Judges from mistakes. We venture to say that at 
the end of ten years the Empire would have an effective 
Army, that the total cost would be less than it is at present, 
that the unreadiness of the organisation would have dis- 
appeared, and that “jobs,” “scandals,” and “discontents” 
would be fewer than they are now. Parliamentary control 
would be just as perfect as it is now, but the actual working 
of the machine would be in the hands of a group ready 
to toil persistently on one line, as much interested in success 
as other great captains of labour, and as able as those captains 
to remedy defects or meet unexpected contingencies. That is 
the way a modern ship is made into such a perfectly effective 
machine ; and that is the only way in which grand executive 
work, requiring special knowledge and dependent on personal 
ability—for a fool could not make an Army, though the House 
did nothing but criticise—will ever be accomplished. The 
House at present will not trust its post-captain at all, 
but besides settling his sailing orders and controlling 
his outlay, insists on interfering with his management 
of his ship. Of course, an “accident” is some day 
unavoidable, and the country can only pray that it may 
not be also a grand disaster. For ourselves, we are not 
seeking armies on the Continental scale, or denying the 
power of democracies to remedy many defects by energy, 
or asking for conscription, or pleading for any military 
“cause” whatever. What we ask is that the Empire should 
have a sufficient foree—the present one might do, if every 
man were effective and ready—that we should have forty 
thousand men prepared for action at forty-eight hours’ notice, 
and forty thousand more requiring only a fortnight for com- 

lete mobilisation, and that this, with a heavy Reserve, an 


. effective Militia, and the present Volunteer organisation, should 


be secured for the present money. A really responsible and 
competent Lord Constable of England, entrusted with the 
powers we have described, would, we are certain, in ten years 
secure these objects; but the House of Commons never will. 
We might as well ask a Committee of the ablest writers, or 
thinkers, or popular men, to make us an electric battery. 





THE WOES OF TRUSTEES. 


“A\ATEVER be a Trustee,” was the advice given by a very 

distinguished and experienced member of the legal 
profession to every friend who sought his counsel on matters 
of business. And without doubt, every man who has been un- 
fortunate enough to become a trustee—and who is there among 
the upper and middle classes that has reached thirty and not 
put his name to a marriage-settlement, or become trustee under 
a will 2—will echo this advice as the height of worldly wisdom. 
A trustee in legal phraseology is a person “entrusted with 
property for the benefit of another.” The decorum of language 
in which this definition is conveyed cannot, however; alter the 
fact that a trustee is a person who endures all the worries 
and disagreeables of wealth without any of its enjoy- 
ments. While the cestiéi que trust is sleeping comfortably, 
how often does the trustee, unless he has the good fortune 











to be absolutely unable, through natural dull i 
telligence, to realise the ity of his position, ile ples 
thinking of the possible breaches of trust he may “a 
committed, may be committing, or may be going to com 
mit! The fact that the trustee shares his barren porses- 
sion of the good things of the world with one or two other 
persons is only an aggravation of his miseries. A man feels 
tolerably safe about himself, but the fear that he may be 
drawn by some other person into an illegal act with far. 
reaching pecuniary consequences, is no light matter. His 
co-trustees may, in fact, be as much in dread of committin 
breaches of trust as himself ; but they are nevertheless an 
comfortable factor on which he cannot count with certaint 
Worst of all, however, is the worry that arises from the 
beneficiaries under the trust. These persons, in nine cases 
out of ten, are inclined to take a totally different view 
of the law of trusts from that held in our Courts, Ip 
the most light-hearted way in the world, they apply to their 
trustees to lend them money on completely illusory security, or 
to sell out of Consols and reinvest in South African gold-mineg 
When the trustee answers that he is forbidden to do so by the 
terms of the settlement, they reply that if he will only consent 
to this very small personal trouble, they will be able to double 
their income. Surely he will not be so disobliging as to 
deprive them of such a benefit for no reason except a caprice 
of hisown! If, again, the beneficiaries under the trust are poor 
and are relations of the trustee, the appeal is often couched in 
the most moving terms. Perhaps worried beyond endurance, 
the trustee at last gives way, and consents to the breach of 
trust. All goes well for a time; but after twenty years have 
elapsed, the breach of trust results in the loss of trust. 
property. Then too frequently the miserable trustee finds that 
the cestui que trust who has beguiled him into acting contrary 
to the terms of the settlement, instead of coming forward to 
bear the loss, compels him to make good the money. The 
present writer has heard of a case in which two trustees 
neither of them rich men, were compelled by their cestut que 
trust to pay back between them a sum of £6,000 which had 
been lost in an investment made, doubtless, contrary to the 
terms of the settlement, but solely in consequence of the im- 
portunate appeals and moving pleas of poverty of this same 
beneficiary. 

A Bill just introduced into the House of Lords by Lord 
Herschell will, it is hoped, do something to remove some of 
the worries and grievances of this most long-suffering class, 
This Bill, which is entitled “an Act to amend the law relating 
to the duties and liability of trustees,” is, as the memorandum 
states, intended ‘to facilitate the transaction of business 
by trustees, and to afford them protection in some cases 
where, under the present law, they may innocently incur 
liability.” The fourth is the first important section which will, 
if the Bill becomes law, give relief to trustees. It provides 
that trustees shall be protected from liability to make good a 
loss of trust-funds “ where they invest them on mortgage, the 
amount lent not exceeding two-thirds of the value of the 
security.” It will be remembered that up till now the rule has 
been that trustees ought not to advance more than half of 
the value on house-property. The depreciation of the value 
of land has, however, shown this distinction to be somewhat 
absurd, while the difficulties in the way of obtaining good 
investments have made it desirable to take away any unnecessary 
restriction upon lending money on house-property ; for the fact 
that trustees cannot advance two-thirds of the value, in practice 
precludes them from holding this form of security. At first sight 
it may seem as if this were not a wise relaxation, since houses 
are liable to be depreciated from moral and physical causes of 
a kind unknown to land. For instance, the change of fashion 
in regard to residence in a particular quarter of a town, or 
the establishment of some unpleasant industry therein, may 
enormously affect house-property, while land is quite un- 
affected by similar evils, As an answer to this objection, it 
may be pointed out that Insurance Companies, which are 
amongst the most prudent investors, freely lend two-thirds of 
the value of house-property. Subsection 4 of the same Section 
sets purchasing trustees free from the obligation to insist 
upon a full title for forty years. This provision, it may be 
remarked, only follows the ordinary custom of auction-sales, 
which is now almost always to restrict the production of title 
to a shorter date. Thus, to leave the law as it is, is to expose 
trustees to an unfair risk, or else to forbid them to buy at 
auctions, Section 5 is intended to protect trustees from the 
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a London surveyor to value a house in Liverpool prior 
to an advance on mortgage, were liable for the surveyor’s 
mistake, because the agent employed was acting out of the 
ordinary scope of his business. If Lord Herschell’s Bill 
passes, trustees will henceforth be protected from liability, even 
though they employ a surveyor from a distance, provided 
that it shall appear to the Court that such surveyor was in 
other respects well qualified to perform the duty undertaken 
by him.” The next provision of the Bill—Section 6— 
authorises trustees to employ and pay an agent to carry on the 
business of the trust. The reason given for this change may 
be quoted from the memorandum,—* As the law at present 
prevents a trustee from being paid fur his own services, it 
appears only reasonable that he should be at liberty to employ 
some one else to transact business for him on ordinary business 
terms.” How many trustees will appreciate the advantages 
of this clause! A busy man—a banker, or a doctor, or a 
journalist—becomes a trustee. He has no time to look into 
such matters for himself. The most he can do is to sign the 
papers put before him. To protect himself from endless 
dangers and troubles, he has, therefore, to put the whole 
matter into the hands of his solicitor, and say to him,— Tell 
me exactly what I can do safely.’ In complicated trusts, where 
the recipients of the fund are many and inclined to want 
alterations, this business may easily cost some ten or fifteen 
pounds a year, a tax which even rich men bear with a sense 
of worry, and which poor men often find an intolerable burden 
on their patience. Another worry of trustees is taken away 
by Section 7, which clears up the doubts whether trustees can 
insist on having trust-property insured at the expense of the 
tenants for life. These doubts have often given rise to those 
interminable series of letters which are the terror of trustees. 
Henceforth the trustee will be able to insist on insuring, 
and will not be haunted by the notion that his trust- 
property is going to be converted by fire into a heap of worth- 
less ashes. The last important section of the Bill is perhaps 
the greatest piece of relief of all. As the law stood before 
1883, a trustee could never be clear from claims in respect to 
old breaches of trust. The Bankruptcy Act of 1883, however, 
enacted that “a discharge under the Bankruptcy Act should 
release a trustee from liabilities for any breach of trust, except 
in case of a fraudulent breach of trust to which the trustee 
was knowingly a party.” Lord Herschell’s Bill proposes to 
give a trustee “the same protection as every one else has 
against State claims.” This section will certainly do a great 
deal to relieve a trustee from those unknown terrors which 
sometimes haunt him as to the things “ which he used to 
do before he understood what being a trustee really meant.” 
Perhaps the strongest feeling which occurs to any person 
cognisant of the law in reviewing such legislative enactments 
as those of which Lord Herschell’s Bill is the latest specimen, 
is to ask what will become of the liability of trustees if the 
tendency to relieve them is to go on. The notion of putting 
money into strict trust was once that of tying it up in such 
a way that under almost no possibility could the capital 
sum lost to the use of the beneficiaries. Now, however, 
there are plenty of ways in which the absolute responsibility 
of the trustee is relaxed. We may perhaps be allowed to 
wonder whether the end may not be that the relaxation of the 
liability of trustees will be carried to such a pitch, that it will 
be found impossible to create an absolutely secure trust. Will 
there not then be an outcry for some new means of securing 
capital sums from the possible follies of the recipients of the in- 
terest produced by such sums? If there is, it may occur to people 
that the best plan would be an official trustee. It is easy enough 
tosketch such an arrangement. All persons who liked might be 
allowed to pay money into the custody of the Chancery Division 
of the High Court, and to deposit along with such money a deed 
setting forth the terms under which they desired it to be ad- 
ministered, A man who wished to make a settlement on his 
daughter at marriage, might thus pay into Court the sum which 
he wished to settle on her, enrolling at the same time a deed 
declaring the uses of the trust in the event of her death, with or 
without issue, and providing for the usual contingencies con- 
templated in a marriage-settlement. Perhaps, however, before 
that day arrives, yet another legislative current will have taken 
hold of the ship of State, and all laws may then be tending to the 
abolition of restricted ownership. All tenants for life will be 
declared owners in fee, and a more perfect Statute of Uses will 
be applied to all trusts, real and personal, under which it will 
be impossible to make any devolution of property but to a 
person absolutely and without restriction. Such an arrange- 
ment sounds incredible to our ears; but, after all, it is the 





logical outcome of a great many of the free-exchange doctrines 
in regard to private property. A real disciple of Cobden could 
hardly approve of anything in the nature of a remainder. 





THE BISHOPS ON SUNDAY AMUSEMENTS. 


i resolution about Sunday adopted by the Upper House 

of the Convocation of Canterbury has the double fault 
of being addressed to the wrong people, and of mixing up 
two ideas which are only accidentally connected. The clergy, 
instructors of the young, and “ all who exercise influence over 
their fellow-men,” are called upon “ not to suffer this Church 
and country to lose the priceless benefit of the rest and sanctity 
of the Lord’s Day,” and the reason given for making this 
appeal is the growing “ relaxation of Sunday observance,” and 
the “ great increase of Sunday labour.” There is not, we feel 
sure, the least danger that the clergy will be carelesg in 
promoting Sunday observance. They are much more likely 
to injure the cause by injudicious support of it. Nor has 
Sunday at school, so far as we have heard, become a day 
of riotous gaiety. There is more reason for addressing 
those who have influence over their fellow-men, though even 
here we question whether the principal sinners in the matter 
of Sunday observance do not belong to a class which is un- 
conscious of possessing influence, as well as indifferent to the 
use made of it. These people are not wholly unapproachable 
—at least, we hope not ; but they will certainly not be touched 
by anything the Bishops may say about the sanctity of the 
Lord’s Day. That and all similar formulas have simply no 
meaning for them. They believe neither in the appropriation 
of the day, nor in the particular method of marking its 
appropriation. If they did, there would be little need for 
the Bishops’ intervention. The decline of Sunday observance 
in England is not due to laxity of practice; it is part of a 
radical change in the beliefs which govern practice. 

Indeed, if Sunday observance were all that were at stake, it 
would be little worth fighting for. It is essentially a matter 
which concerns the outside of the platter. In so far as it 
springs from religious respect for the day, it is good; in so 
far as it springs from custom which has become purely 
mechanical, it is in itself of little orno value. Moreover, if the 
Bishops had to justify their solicitude about Sunday observance 
from the formularies of the Church of England, they would be 
hard put to it. Of all Christian bodies, perhaps, the Church of 
England has least to say about Sunday. The Roman Church, 
which among Sabbatarians has the repute of being extremely lax 
on this question, is severity itself compared to the Church of 
England. The positive obligation of hearing mass, and the 
negative obligation of doing no “ servile work,” are strictly en- 
forced upon all “ practising Catholics.” In the Book of Common 
Prayer, on the other hand, the only direction about Sunday is 
that it is “to be observed.” Not a word is said as to how itis 
to be observed, nor can anything be inferred from its being 
separated off from other days, because it shares this distinc- 
tion with days so immemorially devoted to secular rejoicing 
as Easter Monday. But our contention may be proved by 
more direct evidence than this. The Prayer-Book contains a 
most precise and minute statement of the duties imposed by 
the Ten Commandments,—a statement from which nothing 
that the Church thinks of moment is likely to be left out, 
since it is set forth for the instruction of every one of her 
members, It will be found in the answers given in the 
Catechism to the question, “ What dost thou chiefly 
learn by these Commandments ;” and in it the meaning 
of each separate precept is amplified and extended in 
a way which shows unmistakably how comprehensive a 
directory of conduct it was meant to be. It might have been 
expected that when the Fourth Commandment was reached, 
something would have been said about the distinction to be 
made between Sundays and week-days. The Third Command- 
ment, for example, is expanded into the words,“ to honour his 
holy Name and his Word ;” and nothing would have been easier 
or more natural than to give the Fourth Commandment a similar 
extension by the words, “to honour his holy Day.” But the 
Catechism, when setting forth what the Christian chiefly learns 
from the Fourth Commandment, takes no notice of the Sunday. 
It interprets the Commandment as one that for Christians has 
reference not to one day in seven, but to every day, for the sole 
explanation it gives of it is this,—‘“ To serve him truly all the 
days of my life.” We sometimes wonder that some of the 
Evangelical clergy have been able to remain in a Church which 
treats the Fourth Commandment in this fashion. What, says 
the Catechism to “every person before he be brought to be 
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confirmed by the Bishop,” dost thou learn from the Fourth 
Commandment? I learn, says the Catechism, to serve God 
truly all the days of my life. There must be a great deal 
added to this answer before it can be fitted for Evangelical use. 
A Commandment from which all reference to Sunday is 
omitted may be the Fourth Commandment of the Church of 
England, but it is not the Fourth Commandment of a great 
many of her ministers. 

We have inadvertently followed the example of the Upper 
House of Convocation. We have been arguing about the mind of 
the Church of England, when the real controversy is with people 
to whom the Church of England and Churches in general are 
nothing more than names. The only point that can be pressed 
to any good purpose upon Sunday pleasure-takers among the 
upper classes, is the very great injury they do to those who 
work hard in the week by forcing or tempting them to work 
on Sunday as well. There is no doubt as to the increase of 
Sunday labour of late years, and the whole of it is due to 
the increase of Sunday amusements. If amusement could be 
dissociated from labour, there would be nothing to be said 
against its principle. In the country, this is often the case. 
There, lawn-tennis, cricket, boating, may all be enjoyed without 
necessarily imposing any labour on other people. But in large 
towns, and especially in London, another consideration comes 
in even as regards these amusements. When they are resorted 
to on a Sunday by Londoners of the upper classes, it is usually 
out of London ; and then comes in the great question of 
locomotion. In theory, a holiday cannot be better spent than 
in a drive down to Richmond or a short train-journey to 
Maidenhead, followed in either case by a row up the Thames. 
But in practice we shall find that a holiday spent in this 
way by one set of people means that another set of people 
get no holiday at all. In their case, health, comfort, and 
happiness are sacrificed to enable the rich to do what they 
often do, in one shape or another, every day of their lives, 
What is the worth of a philanthropy which talks much about 
the mischiefs of overwork, and then deprives the victims of 
overwork of the one holiday that can possibly be theirs? 
We are not thinking now of really busy people, of men who 
have no time to get out of London from Monday morning to 
Saturday night, and who, if they are to have fresh air or healthy 
exercise at all, must have it on a Sunday. Their case is a 
different one. They belong in fact, though not in name, to 
the working classes, and the arguments in favour of opening 
museums and running excursion-trains apply to them as well as 
to the poor. The Sunday labour we protest against is the labour 
imposed on others by people to whom in respect of useful work 
every day isa Sunday. They persuade themselves, no doubt, that 
they are merely taking needful relaxation,—unbending the 
bow that else would break, giving rest to the brain that else 
would give way beneath overpowering pressure. That they 
are weary alike in body and mind is probable enough, but it 
is the weariness of the tired reveller. There may be brain- 
pressure in amusement as well as in work, and in both cases 
the instinct of the sufferer is to take a double dose of the 
poison. If they can be induced to extend to others the kind- 
ness they will not show to themselves, they might check Sunday 
labour alike by their own forbearance from employing it and 
.by the example set to others. In proportion as this end is 
attained, we shall keep the essentials of an English Sunday. 








THE SECRET OF ALEXANDER. 

HE discovery of the sarcophagus of Alexander at Saida, in 

Syria, is, if truly reported, an interesting incident ; but it will 
not help the historian much. The body has almost certainly 
perished, or if it were embalmed, we shall learn from seeing the 
mummy little that we did not know from coins and statues, and 
the tradition which has lived so long and burned so brightly. 
What men now desire of antiquarians and explorers, is to find 
for them new facts which may reveal to them more fully the 
personality of the wonderful boy with Shelley’s face made 
strong, the first of European mankind who broke by force into 
the secluded life of Asia, and so stamped the impression of him- 
self into two continents, that to the Arab who knows nothing 
but his own legends, and the Hindoo peasant who knows 
nothing at all, his name is as familiar as to the European. 
We know in an unusually minute and, so to speak, in- 
telligible way the sources of his power; we know that 
he must have been a true genius, a “daimonic being,” rare 
as that character has been among legitimate dynasts— 
we cannot recall another of the first rank—but we know 








comparatively little of the real character of the man who at 
twenty-two set out deliberately intending to master the world 
and who in twelve years of a life magnificently full, conquered 
alike Greece and Persia, Egypt and Afghanistan, Turkey in 
Asia andthe Punjab; who stood master in Thebes, Babylon 
and Samareand ; who made the march we dare not try, through 
Beloochistan ; who founded a city which continued to flourish 
through ancient history, and the new barbarian time, and the 
Middle Ages, and modern history, and flourishes even now, though 
the greater conquerors of whose island Alexander had never heard, 
were supposed but yesterday to have burned it up ; who, above all, 
dared believe that he could reconcile Europe and Asia, and who 
alone among mankind succeeded, while he lived, in realising that 
dream. Alexander, as painted by historians, is still a sort of 
monster, a man with irreconcilable qualities, a wise statesman, 
a great ruler, a soldier beyond compare, gifted with insight that 
seemed independent of knowledge and almost supernatural, and 
yet amidst it al] nearly a lunatic. There are points in hig 
character which are as yet absolutely unintelligible, and it ig 
chiefly on one of these that the present writer has to-day a word 
to speak, 

About the beginning of the seventh century B.C., a family 
called the Temenids, which Dr. Curtius thinks may have sprung 
from a cadet of the great house of the Heraclidaw, and which 
certainly claimed to be so descended, appeared among the fierce 
clans of the Macedonian highlands, and gradually assumed a 
position and pursued a policy which resemble with curious 
exactness those of the earlier Hohenzollerns. Always brave and 
competent men, always fighting, and generally victorious, they 
from generation to generation mastered, or conciliated, or bribed 
their neighbours, advanced their claims to an undefined 
superiority, and were at last recognised as in some more or less 
titular sense Kings in Macedonia. It was a kingship like 
that of the Stuarts in Scotland, which maintained itself 
above a hundred half-independent lower jurisdictions. At 
length, more than two centuries after its appearance, the race 
produced a great man, “ Philip of Macedon,” who, if we only 
knew of his difficulties as we know of his successes, would 
probably be pronounced one of the greatest Kings who ever 
lived. Born a barbarian, but bred a Greek in Thebes, he com- 
bined the barbaric force which in Greece had begun to wane, 
with the Hellenic intelligence and varied range of intellectual 
interest. He protected Aristotle, and he mastered Greece. 
A good soldier, a great diplomatist, a sound financier— 
he had discovered the value of honesty, and his gold 
coin was held in such esteem as was afterwards won by 
the byzant of Constantinople or the English sovereign—he 
was, above all, a capable administrator. Coercing or pur- 
chasing all his clan-chiefs, paying his followers regularly, 
and holding out magnificent hopes, he was able to keep together 
a small standing army, whom he called his companions, and, 
finally, by introducing what we now style “the conscription,” 
to form a body destined to be known through all history as the 
Macedonian soldiers. The highlanders of Macedonia, aided by 
recruits from the North, supplied him with magnificent material ; 
their chiefs, whose descent rivalled or surpassed his own, 
he turned into efficient officers; and he imposed upon all 
a discipline which many stories show to have been as rigid 
as that of Rome. When his army was complete, he found 
himself possessed of a weapon so matchless in his day, 
that he believed himself capable of conquering Greece, and 
even of trying conclusions with the Great King. He had, 
it would seem from all accounts, an army of fifty thousand 
men, four-fifths of whom were trained to charge with a long 
bayonet (sarissa) in the resistless formation known as the 
phalanx, fed by the conscription with probably twelve thousand 
recruits a year, and drilled and disciplined like modern Germans. 
His work had been done when he had forged this weapon, and 
he died, murdered, in 336 B.C. 

His son should by all analogies, previous and subsequent, 
have been a weak man of the indolently reflective, or even 
indolently sensual type, the force of a family exhausting itself 
in a man like Philip; but Nature had a kindness for the race of 
the Temenids. Philip’s wife, Olympias, was a fiercely able 
woman of the Sarah Jennings type, with a power of saying 
things at once witty and brutal; and the race, drawing near its 
end, flowered in Alexander. The statesman-soldier of ability was 
succeeded by a man with the highest genius at once for war and 
statesmanship, a lad who at sixteen grudged victory to his father 
lest nothing should be left for him to do, who at eighteen crushed 
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the previously irresistible Theban organisation, and at twenty- 
two saw the Great King, as great to him at least as the Czar is to 
the King of Servia, flying before his arms, and at thirty was not 
only master of what his people knew as “ the world,” but was a 
master who had developed loyalty in the conquered. We are 
not about to weary our readers with his history; that, so far as 
it can be known, is known well enough, though what we think 
its supreme incident has been generally forgotten; our only 
business is with the quality in his mind which gave Alexander 
his surpassing strength. Recollect, he had neither experience nor 
the results of experience to help him. Neither he nor his had ever 
fought the Persians. He had no proof that his army was the 
resistless machine it proved itself to be. “He had no reason for 
believing that, with an army not equal to a Persian division, he 
could conquer the Great King in his own home,—nay, every 
reason against it, for the Persians numbered millions, and were 
so little an exhausted or “ effete” race that Alexander himself, 
the best judge on such a point of all mankind, believed that, 
with Persian soldiers only, he could conquer the Oriental 
world. He knew nothing, except from travellers’ tales, 
of the countries he was to invade; his notions of their 
geography were like the notions of schoolboys about South 
America ;—he took the Oxus for a continuation of the Don, 
and was astounded by the tide in the Persian Gulf,—yet 
he dared stake his throne, and his leadership in Greece, and all 
that leadership might yield him, on his chance of subduing 
what must have scemed to him like a new planet. No doubt 
in entering Asia “ he broke,” as Pyrrhus afterwards said, “ into 
the women’s chamber,” while Pyrrhus himself, in meeting 
the Romans, “found himself in the men’s;” and no doubt, also, 
with his wonderful insight, he may hava suspected the per- 
manent secret of Asia, which is that nowhere on the continent 
at any time has there been any race which, unmoved 
by religious feeling, could withstand for a day the onset 
of a competent Eurovean force. From Darius to Surajah 
Dowlah, that record has always been the same. But then, 
though he might have suspected this, he could not have known 
it, any more than he could have known the second secret of Asia, 
—which is, that her weakness is the weakness of an ocean that 
gives way to every keel, and every swimmer, and every little 
fish, but closes in on their path again, and remains for all their 
passage, swift and stormy as it may be, unchanged and im- 
mutable. Always throughout history the European wins, but 
always the Asiatic survives, and sits calmly reflecting upon 
death and eternity above his conqueror’s grave. What was the 
secret of Alexander’s magnificent audacity ? 

We believe it to have been mental courage springing from a 
quality in Alexander which in its degree was almost without a 
parallel. No man in history of whose mind we know anything, 
unless, indeed, it were Benvenuto Cellini, ever had a similar self- 
consciousness. Every story, every myth, every act recorded 
about Alexander, indicates this quality as the one which 
dominated his character. He felt in himself from the first, powers 
which in their degree, if not in their nature, separated him from 
all children of men, and gradually grew—what shall we say— 
intoxicated with the sense of his own genius. So brave, 
that the officers of the phalanx seemed like cowards by 
his side; so learned in the knowledge of his day, that scholars 
were to him but ignorant men; such a strategist, that he 
had nothing to learn from experience; such a statesman by 
instinct, that his very victims were ready to die for him 
against his own followers, and all the while a lad, his veins full 
to bursting with life, capable of all enjoyment, even of the 
mad drinking-bouts of his highland chieftains, he stood in his 
own sight so separate from the ruck of mankind, that he half- 
doubted if he belonged to the same breed. His thoughts which 
produced such results, which, for example, crushed armies twenty- 
fold his own in number, seemed to him like inspirations. He 
began to ask—sincerely ask, and not as modern men would 
fancy —whether there must not be in himself something of the 
divine, some trace of actual godhead, some unknown relationship 
with the beings above man, from one of whom he, probably in all 
earnestness, believed himself descended. We of this century do 
not know the full difference between our thoughts and the 
thoughts of the men of old, and assume that Julius Casar, in 
his ostentatious cult of Venus, his divine ancestress, was 

playing to the gallery ;” bat what if he believed it, or half- 
believed it, himself, and derived from it much of the audacity 
to master Rome ? There is no evidence whatever that Alexander 
was a sceptic, and to the Pagan of old, as to the Hindoo of to- 





day, direct descent from the gods seemed neither monstrous nor 

unlikely, was, in fact, a concrete equivalent for what moderns 

call inspiration. It is certain that Alexander made a long and 

painful march into the desert only to ask of a great Oracle if he 

were indeed a son of Jupiter, that the response confirmed an 

inner conviction in his mind, and that thenceforward till he 

died, he expressed it so strongly as to rouse the angry scorn of his 

greatest captains, and to draw from Olympias the haughtily 

satirical remonstrance that “ Alexander was always embroiling 

her with Juno.” That sense of supernatural power once in 
his mind, separated him from all the remainder of humanity, 
made Persians and Greeks equal before his eyes, so that in one 
supreme hour of his life, he dared break his own enchanted 
sword of sharpness, and disband by decree his own Mace- 
donian Army, and gave him the courage which, when he 
refused the offer of Darius to partition the world, and when he 
turned South to conquer India, made him seem to his com- 
panions half-delirious, half-divine. The single reason he gave 
Parmenio for rejecting the offer of the Great King, then awaiting 
him with half-a-million of soldiers, was, “I am Alexander ;” and 
his whole scheme for reaching the Ganges and founding an Empire 
there—a scheme which must have succeeded had his soldiers 
consented to go on—must have been conceived and worked out 
and perfected within his own brain. In a man penetrated with 
an idea of that kind, pitifulness could hardly exist except for the 
submissive, for to him, as afterwards to Mahommed, resistance 
and blasphemy were identical. He was not, perhaps, cruel by 
nature, for though he looked coolly on torture, so did the 
Christian Judges of Europe down almost to our own time; and 
though he slew Parmenio and his son, he probably knew that 
his friend and counsellor, the most powerful of the Macedonian 
clan-chiefs, and the keeper of his treasure-house—in which 
was stored gold enough to buy all Greece and every mer- 
cenary in Europe—had plotted to supersede him. An abso- 
lute King hears much. Alexander knew well the bitter 
hatred of some of the clan-chiefs for his ascendency, and may 
have known, as well as suspected, the plan of dividing his mar- 
velious Empire which they, aided, there can be no doubt, by their 
hereditary rank—for most of them were not only soldiers, but 
ancient nobles of Macedonia—ultimately carried out. The biting 
insolence of Clitus, avenged by his death from the monarch’s 
own hand, revealed the fiery spite lurking under Macedonian 
deference, as much as the strange scene that followed, the volun- 
tary plébiscite taken by the common soldiery that Alexander was 
right in killing him and ought not to die of remorse, manifested 
his perfect hold upon the hearts of Macedonians at large. 1t 
is at least possible that his attitude as a half-divine man, above 
counsel and beyond patriotism, as close to the Persians 
he conquered as to the Macedonians by whom he con- 
quered them, at last irritated his great officers to madness, 
and that he died, as was long suspected, neither of drinking 
nor of marsh-fever, but of poison. Even on his death-bed the 
same unconquerable belief in his own personality displayed 
itself. It was, in his thought, to himself, the semi-divine, that 
all his triumphs had been due; and though he had been bred in 
a hereditary policy, and had been brought up to believe himself 
the last of the Heracleidx, he gave no thought to his dynasty, or 
his possible issue, but disdainfully bade “the strongest among 
you” take the world, his Empire, the merest fragments of 
which made kingdoms that lasted till Rome mastered all, to be 
herself swallowed up in the fullness of time by the returning 
Asiatic wave. There is only a fraction now of all Alexander’s 
dominion in Asia—for he never annexed, though he conquered 
the Punjab—which is not within the dominion of some brown 
Asiatic King. 


SIR JAMES PAGET’S CONFESSION ON BEHALF OF 
SCIENCE. 

IR JAMES PAGET was truly eloquent this day week in 
the praise of science and of the happiness which know- 
ledge gives ; but he made one confession which he evidently felt 
to be humiliating, when he said that though science is full of 
wonders, scientific men completely lose their sense of wonder in 
their every-day occupation with those wonders. “ They looked,” 
he said, “at a machine so perfect in construction, so exact for 
the purpose for which it was built, made with such foresight 
and such precision that the mind of the inventor really seemed 
to be in it; it seemed to be working by mind; and there stood 
the workman by the side of that machine, but his sense of 
wonder had long since passed away. He knew what was going 
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on, he knew how all was to come to pass, and to him, that which 
they thought to be a wonder was a common experience of 
every-day life.” Is that the reason why literary culture is 
generally thought to have the advantage of scientific culture in 
quickening the mental life? Bacon, we know, who of all men 
best appreciated the eager craving of the scientific temperament 
for the satisfaction of the higher kinds of curiosity, did not 
scruple to say that “a mixture of a lie doth ever add pleasure.” 
“Doth any man doubt,” he adds, in the same essay, the essay 
on Truth, “that if there were taken out of men’s minds, 
vain opinions, flattering hopes, false valuations, imaginations, 
as one would, and the like, but it would leave the minds 
of a number of men poor shrunken things, full of melancholy 
and indisposition, and unpleasing to themselves ?” Sir James 
Paget seems in some measure to agree with this theory when 
he boasts that “science would supply the life of men with 
wonders uncounted,” only that the man of science stands by 
with steady eye enumerating all these wonders without a single 
thrill of awe or even astonishment, though he uses the marvels 
he has discovered for his own purpose, whether that be to deter- 
mine the constitution of a sun separated from us by billions of 
miles, or to count the rate at which one such sun is approaching 
or separating from another. The men of science lose the sense 
of wonder almost in the very act of achieving the feats by which 
it ought to be excited, because their main object is not the 
kindling of feeling, but the mastery of a new instrument, by 
the help of which they may serve some useful purpose. Directly 
they invent their instruments, they set to work to use them, and 
you can no more be constantly engaged in using an instrument, 
however wonderful, and yet continue to overflow with wonder 
at its delicacy and strength, than you can emulate Dickens’s 
inimitable hypocrite in eating and drinking chiefly in order 
that you may realise how great “a benefactor to his race” 
is he who winds up and sets going the very beautiful and 
wonderful digestive apparatus contained in his own body. The 
sense of wonder collapses before the practical habit of use, and 
reserves itself for those attitudes of the mind in which, as in all 
great literary effects, we are contemplating final results on which 
the mind loves to rest, and not merely instruments by which it 
hopes to attain to some ulterior end. And this is the great dif- 
ference, surely, between scientific and literary culture,—that the 
one is a culture in the apt choice of means to ends beyond them- 
selves, the other a culture in the appreciation of what is intrin- 
sically interesting, interesting for its own sake. When Bacon 
spoke of minds shrinking in an atmosphere of mere trath, for 
want of the vain opinions, flattering hopes, and false valaations 
without which man is hardly able to live, he was certainly unjust 
tothe human intellect. It is not mere truth but mere knowledge 
which is insufficient for man. The possession of truth means 
something much more than the possession of knowledge; it 
means the possession of knowledge of a kind high enough to 
satisfy the human affections,—in other words, of the knowledge of 
anything and everything which can be contemplated with actual 
delight. For example, to take what is by no means the highest type 
of such knowledge,—the knowledge of what is intrinsically beau- 
tifal satisfies, for a time at least, the craving of man’s heart, and 
therefore fills him with an emotion which pure scientific know- 
ledge is incapable of exciting. So the knowledge of the 
wonderful and subtle ways of the human heart, which is the 
main subject of literature, is a kind of knowledge which it 
satisfies the heart to contemplate without even pressing further 
to its issues. But you cannot contemplate the law of reflec- 
tion or refraction, or the laws which govern the structure 
of the human body, or the laws which govern the associa- 
tion of ideas, or any other of the skeleton methods upon 
which the physics and metaphysics of Nature are built up, 
with any sense of final satisfaction; you are always spurred on 
to discover what the method leads to, what use can be made 
of it, what locks it will open, what knots it will uutie. 


This is the real difference, as it seems, between scientific and 
literary culture. The former is full of discipline in the various 
directions to which Sir James Paget referred. It teaches vigilance 
in observing. It teaches accuracy in recording and measuring. 
It teaches immeasurable patience in disentangling difficulties. 
It teaches fertility of resource, as well as still greater patience, 
in conceiving what may be the secret of the whole process, 
and in comparing the guess with the facts till all the 
erroneous guesses are excluded. And it teaches, above all, 
the limitless self-control which is needed for all these pro- 
cesses alike. Literary culture teaches some of these habits 





of mind as well as science, and some of them much less 
well. It teaches a very different kind of vigilance in observa. 
tion,—vigilance in noticing the significance of expression 
rather than vigilance in noticing the traces of agency or 
cause. It teaches accuracy, again, in rendering the shade 
of meaning expressed in one language into the nearest 
equivalent in a different language. It teaches patience in 
tracking out the various traces of association which words and 
gestures convey. And it stimulates to the effort of imagination 
necessary to form a full conception of the purpose with which a 
great poet or thinker was possessed, in the construction of any 
of his great works. But the two cultures differ in this. The 
scientific culture never inclines one to rest in any of its achieve. 
ments ; it reveals at best a method which is always urging on 
the mind that grasps it to apply it, and finds hardly any satis. 
faction in it except so far as the application yields a further 
mastery over Nature. The literary culture leads to real satisfac. 
tions that do not, like the treadmill, compel the inquirer to push 
further, and deaden him to the wonder of what he has achieved. 
The literary culture which exhibits Isaiah or Homer, or 
Aischylus or Virgil, or Goethe or Shakespeare, in his fall 
grandeur, gives the mind a resting-place as well as a discipline. 
The scientific culture which exhibits a physical, or geological, 
or biological, or psychological method of investigation, gives a 
discipline but not a resting-place,—rather, indeed, a spur to the 
elaboration of new methods. For scientific culture is the 
piercing of a path through a never-ending wilderness, which, 
however useful, always insists on being pursued further. 
Literary culture is the piercing of a path through a wilderness 
which leads to view after view in which you would willingly 
rest and even live. The one deals with means that only suggest 
new means; the other, with ends that too often satisfy without 
urging on to further ends. 

And this is why science so often benumbs the imaginations 
of her devotees. The curiosity to which she ministers is an 
insatiable hunger which is only whetted by what it feeds on. 
There is hardly any food for love in the wonders which she 
reveals, only food for a triamph which immediately goads the 
mind to seek a further triumph. The domain which has been 
once annexed by science never seems to yield any further harvest 
of gratification after the first conquest, or after the first full 
appreciation of the conquest achieved by others. The domain 
which has been annexed by literature never ceases to afford fresh 
delight ; it is one in which the mind is only too disposed to rest, 
for it is one in which there is some satisfaction for the higher 
affections of man as well as for his higher reason. Here it is, 
and here alone, that, in our opinion, Sir James Paget under- 
estimates the culture of the literary school, when he regards, as 
we understand him to regard, scientific culture as its equal, if 
not its superior. 





THROWING AWAY. 
O keep, or to throw away P It does not seem an overwhelming 
dilemma to the average intellect, and yet what tremendous 
consequences may hang upon the decision to throw away ! Here 
a virtue, there a vice. To-day a trifle, to-morrow a cataclysm 
which all the future will never set right. From childhood 
to old age, we play at this pretty little two-edged game. In the 
broken doll which a stern nursemaid would sweep from our 
gaze, and in the ancient love-letter with which old age dallies 
before breaking altogether with the past, is summed up the 
history of a life. Shall sentiment have its way, which 
asserts that our torn and battered favourite is still the 
queen of our heart; or common-sense, crushing alike in 
reason and logic, which would send our treasure to the 
dust-heap, our romance to the oblivion of the flames? How 
many things have we not regretted throwing away, how many 
may we not come to regret having kept! But common-sense 
replies that an accumulation of useless objects is a worse enemy 
to happiness than the lossof sentiment. Alas! it is difficult to 
catch the complacent certainty. The feeling of sentiment lies 
deeper than the utilitarian philosopher finds it convenient to go. 
And yet to be perpetually tossed in the vortex of “to keep, or 
not to keep?” Surely there must be law even here, though to 
this order-despising generation the mere suggestion of law is 
abhorrent. But what law will command alike the reason and 
the heart? Who will pass sentence on our dolls and our 
love-letters? True, a new waxen favourite may dry the tears 
of childhood; but where in age are the lovers who will 
sing our praises or hang upon our smilesP But common. 
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sense asserts that dolls and lovers are not the whole of 
life. There are other things almost equally desirable which 
thoughtlessly or deliberately are cast away. Money, time, 
friends, chances, all will do to play ducks and drakes with. Nay, 
life itself, and reputation, and sound argument, that most fertile 
and ever-recurring source of waste. What, too, is “ throwing 
away”? Losing does not wholly cover the ground, and giving 
away is only half the matter. A quid pro quo may be a gain, 
and, like a hand at commerce, we may discard to pick up a 
fortune. Some of these at least, common-sense urges, should 
be kept at all hazards; and yet something might be pleaded 
for their loss. Gordon, some may say, needlessly threw his life 
away by staying in Khartoum when wise mem bade him come out ; 
and yet England would have been the poorer by such a keeping. 
And the great names in the past! How would history read if these 
had not “ thrown away ” their lives P But common-sense cries out 
at our disingenuousness. This is not the throwing-away we started 
with. From broken dolls and old love-letters, we have slipped 
into politics and history. The Irish Question will be upon us in 
a moment, and then good-bye to gossip and good-temper. We 
confess our slip, and return to more humble matters. Friendship 
suggests itself,—a compromise, we fear, as common-sense looks 
askance at the word. Friendship, as differing from acquaint- 
ance, savours of the foolish idealism of youth. Acquaintances, 
yes; even the most practical of people will say they are needful. 
Indeed, on this point common-sense feels very strong :—Never 
throw away a chance, and acquaintances—useful acquaintances 
are so many chances. Friends ?—well, “it takes so much time 
to make a friend,” as the late Mark Pattison once said; and let 
usadd, so much more time to keep one. Friends are a mistake; 
they die, they cease to care for us—in fact, they are but human 
—whereas acquaintances are simple units in a large conglomera- 
tion of utility. One goes, another comes, and the heart is left 
intact. Keep acquaintances, and throw away friends—no, not 
throw away, it has an ugly sound—but do not make them. 

And dare we say common-sense is altogether wrong? When 
weighed in the light of happiness, is it certain a given friendship 
will furnish more pleasure than pain? Count the chances of 
inconstancy and remorse, of jealousy, of disappointment, of pro- 
bable differences and possible estrangements,—might it not be 
urged that acquaintances who are welcome to come and go at their 
pleasure are a less perilous investment ? And, alas! must it not 
be said that it is granted to few to have both P—it is a profound 
if unpalatable truth that, as a rule, friends will not stick where 
acquaintances are greatly sought after. Friendship is a proud 
jade, and likes to feel herself supreme, and is jealous, and sus- 
pects a rival in every eagerly sought acquaintance. To havea 
friend there must be a need ; to keep an acquaintance it is never 
safe to show one. ‘Time comes next, and who does not plead 
guilty here ? Wasted time! What visions of delight come to the 
memory! The many times the book has slipped from our fingers, 
and in the reverie of a moment an hour has flownaway. Duty, 
business, all was forgotten in that conscience-killing draught of 
pleasure. But is it certain it was wasted time P One man’s poison 
is another man’s meat. A waking dream has produced a poem ; 
an idle thought has laid the foundation of a fortune. True, to 
each his fellow-dreamer has appeared a spendthrift,—one a 
mere searcher after vanities, one but a foolish babbler of vain 
words. Of all things, throwing away of time is the most difficult 
to judge aright. Some people can do nothing without large 
margins of real idleness; while with others every moment is full 
of work precious in the doing. Here, if ever, may come home 
to the idler the consoling doctrine that to be is greater than fo do. 
It is given to some men to idle unselfishly, generously, nay, 
even nobly, and to go back to what most people would alone call 
work, to accomplish in a comparatively few minutes a result better 
in quality, and perhaps more even in quantity, than is effected 
in days by those who never idle. And even to really wasted 
time may we not give just that word of sympathy we long to 
say to children carried off for punishment who have had a “high 
old time ” of riot and disorder P 

Letters and memoranda are another question altogether, and 
common-sense grows less impatient and more didactic on the 
firmer ground of practical life. Keep those which are useful, 
throw away those which are not. Excellent law; but how shall 
it be carried out? What is useful? Like Pilate’s, a question 
difficult to answer, except by our Positivist friends. Usefulness is 
that which improves our own or our neighbour’s temporal good. It 
has a touch of the earth earthy about it, for “usefulness” appears 
to us a word which will drop out of the vocabulary in Heaven. 





And clearly a heap of old letters and papers accumulate dust, 
and dust isa great enemy to temporal comfort. Still, even from 
the strictly utilitarian standpoint, difficulties arise. A legal 
mind will always conceive that some letter may possibly be 
useful in explanation of a situation or as witness in a lawsuit, 
or for some other possible but equally improbable purpose. 
Receipts, too. For seven years the cautious housekeeper sees a 
possible request for repayment of an account. Old counter- 
foils, old cheques, old leases, all call up visions of future con- 
fusion, if not of something worse. Even here common-sense 
has not got it all his own way. The man who is conscious he 
has left no loophole for the sharpest legal quibble may sleep 
sounder than his lighter-hearted comrade who, in the name of 
order, gaily throws away everything that cumbers his table or 
litters his drawers. 

Other points suggest themselves. Patience, temper, reputation, 
arguments,—who has not thrown them away time after time, 
at least in the eyes of his friends? Why waste your arguments 
on one who will not be convinced? Yet if you keep your argu- 
ments till they are sure to convince, they are apt to be found rusty 
when they are pat to use. Temper, too, there is no question, is 
good to keep; yet we ourselves remember occasions when we 
would have given all the world to have been able to lose our 
temper thoroughly, completely, irrevocably. Simulated loss of 
temper is a great gift; but a real, genuine loss has a power of 
closing a controversy or putting an end to a situation where 
simulated loss can effect nothing. No doubt the losing is 
expensive; it generally means apology or compensation of some 
sort ; but for the moment it carries a man through a difficulty 
unconsciously, and, as it were, on wings. The wounds received 
in the excitement of battle are said at the time not to hurt, 
and loss of temper means an excitement where wounds given 
and received become almost a pleasure. 

Butreputation? Here at least can arise no question. Reputa- 
tion is the solid foundation of life. Throw it away, and you are 
lost. Risk it, and you risk everything. True, O critic ! altogether 
true so far as foolish risking, foolish throwing away, is concerned. 
Risking it to gain a dangerous enjoyment, to satisfy a moment’s 
passion, to gratify a jealous pride; or throwing it away because 
circumstances are against us, or suspicions are aroused, and we 
grow defiant,—for this throwing-away nothing can be pleaded. 
But for risking it to save another; for throwing it away that 
we may gain something far higher,—is there nothing to be said 
for this? Let the world surmise you guilty, and your friend 
goes free. Let society look askance at you, and it is none the 
wiser when it holds out its hand to the man who but for you 
might be sinking never to rise again. But a conclusion to the 
matter,—there lies the gist. Where can it befound? We have 
been looking for a law—or guidance at least—in the art of 
throwing away, and we are as ignorant and guideless as 
before. So says the critic, as he turns away, sure at least 
of this, that he has thrown away good time on onr trifling 
words. And yet a kinder reader may judge less harshly. 
To almost everything there are two sides, and time, patience, or 
words are not thrown away in realising this ourselves, and 
helping others to do so. Strive all we may to go through life 
with a hard-and-fast rule, Nature will assert herself. Some 
men will keep more than they can use; others will let slip from 
their fingers what afterwards they would give worlds to have 
kept. Let every one at least be sure that what he means to 
keep is worth keeping‘to him, and what he throws away is thrown 
away intentionally, deliberately, to gain something else which 
shall make him happier in the days to come. This anyhow is a 
guiding principle, an abiding law, which each man must apply 
for himself, certain, alas! as it is that when he counts up his 
treasures in the silence of old age, he will find he has thrown 
some away with a light heart which the possession of all the 
rest will never entirely make up for. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ANGLICAN AID TO ITALIAN REFORMERS. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE “‘ SpEecTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—My attention has been called to two letters in the 
Spectator, which contain a somewhat vehement protest against 
the action taken by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop 
of Salisbury, and myself in particular, with regard to a work of 
Church reform now being carried on in Italy. 

The writer (who signs himself “Catholicus”) represents this 
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work as an aggressive endeavour on the part of Anglicans to 
proselytise the Italian people. He designates it as “a singular 
attempt to convert the Roman Catholics by an organised 
mission in Umbria, thundering at the Vatican almost with the 
old cry, ‘The Celt is at your gates.’”” He describes those who 
have seceded from Romanism as “our converts,” and asks 
whether it is “our business to convert them.” In the heading 
prefixed to each of his letters, he entitles the movement “ An 
Anglican Mission to Convert Italy.” 

May I be permitted, as one cognisant of the facts, to say 
emphatically that such a description of this movement betrays 
a total misapprehension of its true character, and that any 
protest based on such a misapprehension must fall to the ground? 
Let us see how the matter stands. 

If we look to the source from which “ Catholicus ” professes 
to derive his information (viz., a letter recently published in the 
Times), we find, as he, indeed, admits, that this work of reform 
is being carried on in Italy not by Anglican proselytisers, but 
by Count Campello, an Italian priest, formerly Canon of St. 
Peter’s, Rome. We find, too, that Campello’s secession and 
subsequent labours are described not as the result of any 
external missionary pressure, but as the outcome of a wide- 
spread craving for more liberty and light within the Church of 
Rome itself. We find, moreover, that the aid which has been 
extended to him has not been offered to him in any meddle- 
some or intrusive fashion, but has been given in response to his 
own urgent solicitations. So far as I am concerned, I can bear 
my witness that this has been so. Never, until Campello 
(having travelled from Italy for the purpose) unexpectedly 
entered my room, and earnestly pleaded for sympathy and help, 
had I taken any part whatsoever in furthering his work. 
Whether with a clear conscience I could then have turned a 
deaf ear to his pleadings, I shall now proceed to inquire. 

Ten years ago, the very question which Campello’s visit com- 
pelled me to decide, was submitted to the hundred Bishops of 
the Anglican communion assembled for Conference at Lambeth. 
They were asked to express an opinion as to the attitude which 
we should assume towards those who, having renounced their 
allegiance to the Church of Rome, might seek our sympathy, 
counsel, or aid. The reply was given in words drafted by the 
late Bishop Wordsworth, of Lincoln, and unanimously adopted 
by the Conference. The words are as follows :— 

“ We gladly welcome every effort for reform upon the model of the 
Primitive Church. We do not demand a rigid uniformity; we 
deprecate needless divisions; but to those who are drawn to us in 
the endeavour to free themselves from the yoke of error and super- 
stition, we are ready to offer all help, and such privileges as may be 
acceptable to them and are consistent with the maintenance of our 
principles as enunciated in our formularies.” 

Once more. “Catholicus” seems to think that whatever an 
Archbishop of Dublin, or even the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury, might do towards aiding Count Campello in his 
work, the late Archbishop (Tait) of Canterbury was far too able 
and tolerant a man to have identified himself with any such 
movement. May I then quote, in reply, some words spoken by 
this noble-hearted prelate in 1879, when Convocation was asked 
to deal with the action of certain Scotch Bishops who had made 
a tender of provisional oversight and episcopal ministrations to 


’ Pére Hyacinthe, of the Reformed Gallican Church? His Grace 


then said :— 

“Ts there, Lask, such a thing as an inherent difference between the 
Church of Rome and the Reformed Churches? If there is, are we to 
sit still as Bishops, and never to stir a finger in favour of those who 
are imperilling, sometimes their lives, and certainly their positions 
and prospects in life, for that truth which, thank God, we have in- 
herited from the Reformation? ..... We have a great deal in 
common with those who are resisting the aggressions and tyranny of 
Rome throughout the Continent of Europe. Therefore, that we 
should for a moment appear to give any sanction to an opinion 
which would go forth that we are not entitled in any way to assist 
those who are in such difficult circumstances, I should have very 
much regretted indeed.” 

I respectfully submit these two utterances to “ Catholicus ” for 
his dispassionate consideration. He may hold any opinion of 
mine in very light esteem. But if he be a faithful member of 
the Anglican communion, and an admirer of the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury, he ought, I think, in candour to give some 
weight to the voice of the United Anglican Episcopate, and to 
the counsel of one amongst those Bishops who, “ being dead, yet 
speaketh,” and whom he (“Catholicus”) regards, and rightly, 
as so deserving of special honour. 

I have only to add that the goodwill I have thought it my 
duty to show towards the work of Church reform in Spain and 





Portugal has been due to solicitations similar to the appeal 
which more recently came to me from Italy. That work (in the 
Spanish peninsula), let me say, is not a “total failure,” as 
“Catholicus” supposes, but, on the contrary, a movement of 
great and increasing promise. It is, let me also remark, a work 
in which the late Archbishop of Canterbury not only felt, but, 
publicly expressed, a deep interest. But I now refer to it in 
order to state that it was not until a memorial came before the 
Irish Episcopate from the reformers of Spain and Portugal, 
asking us to help them in their efforts to reform themselves 
upon the primitive model, that I became aware of the move- 
ment, and began e an interest in its progress. Both 
in that case and i e case of Italy, the duty set before 
me was not of my own seeking. In each instance I found, as it 
were, a wounded brother lying helpless in my very path, and 
crying to me for aid. Whether, under such circumstances, it 
would have been right in the sight of God for me or any other 
Anglican Bishop to have heartlessly “passed by on the other 
side,” I leave it to your readers—I leave it to “ Catholicus ’—to. 
judge.—I am, Sir, &c., Puiunxet, Dustin, 
The Palace, St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 





ECCLESIASTICAL MEDDLING AND MUDDLING, 

(To tHE EpIToR oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—Will you allow me to offer a few remarks on the present 
aspect of the controversy initiated in your columns on February 
11th by the excellent letter of “ Catholicus,” and your own very 
pertinent comment upon it? I regret much to see the respected 
name of Mr. Lias attached to a letter which pointedly endorses 
the paradoxical contention of “ Anglicanus,” on which I shall 
have a word to say presently. But first I should wish, with 
your permission, to remark on two or three statements in Mr, 
Lias’s own letter which appear to me, in newspaper phrase, “to 
require confirmation.” 

“Count Campello resigned his canonry at St. Peter’s, and 
thus deprived himself of his means of livelihood, because he felt 
that his connection with the Papacy put an unfair strain upon his 
allegiance to his Sovereign.” If so, his ground of action was not 
religious, but purely political, and has very little to do with any 
scheme of “ Church Reform.” But it is obvious to observers that 
his friend Dr. Nevin, in an elaborate panegyric upon him, con- 
tributed to the Nineteenth Century for April, 1882, refers to very 
different grounds for resigning his canonry imputed to Campello 
at the time by the Catholic authorities, though he does not 
himself admit their justice. He quotes at full length to this 
effect a letter from the Archbishop of St. Andrews, and a formal 
admonition addressed to Campello himself in 1879 by the 
Cardinal Vicar of Rome, charging him with grave irregularities, 
However, it is no part of my business here to discuss the motives 
or antecedents of the illustrious renegade. But when Mr. Lias 
proceeds to urge that “ he appealed to that [Anglican] Church 
because he conceived that it held the Catholic truths to which 
he was resolved, while he broke loose from the Papacy, to pro- 
fess his continued adherence,” he must allow me to remind him 
that such was certainly not Campello’s resolve at the time 
when, in his own words, as cited by Mr. Philip Norton in the 
Times, he “went out from the ranks of the Roman priesthood 
to war henceforth for the pure Gospel of Christ.” If we 
may trust the testimony of his friend Dr. Nevin, he made 
his public abjuration of the Roman faith and priesthood 
“in the Methodist chapel in the Via Poli.’ And as there are, 
and were then, Episcopal churches in Rome, both English and 
American, it must have been from deliberate preference that he 
elected to join the Methodists. And now I have done with the 
personality of Campello. 

Mr. Lias touches on a much more important theme when 
he says:—“ Again and again has the standard of Catholic 
reform been raised in Italy...... Between 1862 and 1866, 
there were eleven thousand priests ready to follow Cardinal 
d’Andrea in his struggle for liberty.” This refers, I pre- 
sume, to the Protest against the Temporal Power circu- 
lated by the late Father Passaglia throughout Italy in 
1862 or 1863, which received about ten thousand clerical 
signatures. It may be called, in one sense, “a struggle for 
liberty ;” but the best proof that it implied no disaffection to 
the spiritual authority of the Papacy may be found in the fact 
that Passaglia himself, though for a time under Papal censure 
removed by Leo XIII.—remained to the last not only an ardent 
Roman Catholic, but an ardent Ultramontane. And while I 
have no desire to excuse the harsh treatment of Cardinal 
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@’Andrea by Pius IX., I have yet to learn, and should be very 
much surprised to learn, that he, any more than Passaglia, 
ever faltered in his allegiance to his Church. As to “ Catholic 
reform [meaning Protestantism] in Italy,” the experience of 
three centuries has by this time convinced most sensible men 
of all creeds, that the Latin nations, and notably the Italians, 
are never likely to turn Protestant. As Macaulay some- 
where puts it, “they have become infidel, and again become 
Catholic, but Protestant never.” So deeply, indeed, is this 
instinct ingrained in their natures, that when a French 
philosopher of our own day aspired to construct a brand-new 
religion from which every trace of Christianity was to be 
effaced, the result was simply a grotesque travesty of Catholi- 
cism down to its minutest details, with the supernatural element 
left out; while an eminent French statesman, who had equally 
with Comte abandoned his ancestral faith, declared that, 
“though not a Christian, he was still a Papist.” 

And thus I am brought to the marvellous plea of “ Angli- 
canus,” which Mr. Lias seals with his approval. Divested of 
irrelevant platitudes, merely thrown in ad invidiam, about St. 
Bartholomew and the Inquisition, it comes to this,—that in 
fomenting a schism in Umbria, Anglican prelates are only doing 
what the Pope is always doing in England, and notably what 
Pius 1X. did by establishing the new Catholic hierarchy in 1850. 
Strange that “Anglicanus” and Mr. Lias should be alike 
blind to the double fallacy conspicuous on the face of 
their argument. The moment it is sifted, their alleged 
parallel breaks down on the side both of principle and of 
fact, And first, on the side of fact Campello’s “mission” in 
Umbria is solely and avowedly a raid upon the Church he has 
deserted, and which he says, as quoted by Mr. Norton in the 
Times, he is “‘ busy from morning to night” preaching against. 
But from the Reformation downwards there have always been a 
considerable number of Roman Catholics in this country, largely 
increased of late years by the Irish immigration, who would be 
left without any religious ministrations unless the Pope pro- 
vided them. So far as the “ Papal Aggression” had any con- 
nection with the conversions from Anglicanism, it was not the 
cause, but the consequence; from first to last, nine-tenths at 
least of the Anglican converts have been influenced from within, 
not attracted by proselytism from without, and they form, 
after all, but a mere fraction of the Catholic community in 
England. And secondly, on the side of principle “ Angli- 
canus ” fails to perceive that the Pope is acting, whether 
rightly or wrongly, in strict accord with the avowed principles 
of his Church, which claims universal jurisdiction, when he 
organises an English hierarchy; whereas Anglican Bishops are 
directly contravening the principles of theirs, which expressly 
disclaims it, when they foment an Italian schism. I have no 
copy at hand of the Canons of 1604; but there is one of them, 
which High Churchmen are or used to be very fond of quoting, 
to the effect that in reforming herself, the Church of England 
had no intention of dictating to the Churches of France, Spain, 
Italy, &c. No more flagrant violation of the letter and spirit of 
this canon could be imagined than the “provisional ” annexation 
of Umbria to the diocese of Salisbury, under the Protestant 
primacy of Dublin. 


It is open, no doubt, to “ Anglicanus ” to reply,fas in effect he 
does, that the Papal claim is an “arrogant and aggressive ” 
usurpation; but that is manifestly worse than no excuse for 
feebly aping what is ex hypothesi its fundamental error. 
The tw quoque argument is, in any case, more redolent of the 
prize-ring than the divinity school.—I am, Sir, &c., 

February 27th. A Roman Catuorrc. 

P.S.—It will be seen that this letter was written before the 
appearance of the second letter of “ Catholicus,” which follows 
partly the same line of argument. 


THE CATHOLIC REFORM MOVEMENT. 
[To THe EpiTor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR,” | 
Sir,—From the point of view of an Anglican Churchman, the 
reply to the tit-for-tat plea of “ Anglicanus” and Mr. Lias is a 
simple one. Interference in other dioceses than his own is not 
contrary to the Pope’s principles, especially when he denies 
their Bishops to be true Bishops. But interference in another 
prelate’s jurisdiction is certainly contrary to the principles of 
an Anglican Bishop. The Papal propaganda over here is very 
exasperating. But Mr. Lias himself says,—“I do not see what 
else Romanists could consistently do.” Only he complains that 


any one should wish to debar ourselves “ from expressing in our 
turn our sympathy with those who are maintaining our cause in 
Italy.” Where is the parallel, unless our principles are the 
same as those of the Pope? Mr. Lias appeals to our “ belief in 
our own principles,” and to our national history. I should have 
said that the great ecclesiastical principle vindicated in England 
in Henry VIIL.’s reign was the independence and equal rights of 
Diocesan Bishops. The Papal theory is that one Bishop is 
supreme over the rest. Our theory is that every Bishop should 
be secure from external interference. Now, no one denies that 
Leo XIII. is the lawful and rightful diocesan of Rome, the 
Church of England having always recognised the Catholic 
status of the Continental Bishops. A mere tit-for-tat argu- 
ment for interference in the Bishop of Rome’s diocese, therefore, 
breaks down. Of course, this rejoinder is somewhat technical, 
and will not appeal to all; and there may be reasons for helping 
Count Campello which will override it. But it ought to appeal 
to Mr. Lias and “ Anglicanus.”—I am, Sir, &c., D. M. 





THE ENGLISH CHURCH AND COUNT CAMPELLO. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—I am sorry to intrude again upon-your space. But there 
is one explanation which you will not refuse to allow me to make. 
I never advocated a “ mission” to Italy, as ‘‘ Catholicus” seems 
to suppose. I simply argued that Count Campello’s conscientious 
scruples against the political dle into which the Papacy forces 
its adherents deserved moral, and if necessary material, support 
from us. 

The difference between “Catholicus” and myself is one of 
principle. Those who, with him, regard the Roman Catholic 
Church as our great ally in the conflict with irreligion, will agree 
with him that all interference with her is undesirable. Those 
who think that a Jesuitised Papacy is one of the greatest 
dangers which Christianity is at the present time called upon to 
confront, will be disposed to agree with me. But there is one 
point on which, before I conclude, I hope you will allow me to 
touch. I believe that the policy of isolation to which the Church 
of England has been committed during the last three centuries, 
has been injurious to herself, and is opposed alike to Scripture 
and the practice of the Universal Church. I trust its reign is 
drawing toa close. I do not advocate rash and presumptuous 
intermeddling. But when our sympathy is asked for any cause 
of which we have reason to approve, I trust that we shall not 
refuse to give it.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Cambridge, March 5th. J. J. Litas, 





MR. GREEN’S “HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE.” 
[To THe EpiTor or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—As there seems to be some misunderstanding about the 
circumstances under which I undertook the revision of my 
husband’s “Short History,” aud the object which I had in 
view, I trust you will allow me a few words of explanation. I 
hoped that in the introduction to the book I had made the 
grounds of my action clear, but your reviewer has made no 
reference whatever to the facts which I there carefully stated. 

When the book first came out, it was much criticised on 
account of certain errors of detail. There were many matters 
which Mr. Green himself wished to amend, and he began a very 
careful revision of the whole book. ‘The revision, however, took 
such altered form and proportions as made it necessary to publish 
it independently as a History in four volumes, and the “ Short 
History” remained in its first form, uncorrected. Mr. Green 
was at this time so ill, that it was quite impossible for him to 
attempt any work so laborious as a new edition of the book; 
but the subject was always in his mind; there was nothing 
about which he felt the same anxiety, and at the last he begged 
of me to carry out myself the thing which he so much wished 
to do. ‘The promise which I gave was so solemn, that I 
have never felt that I had any freedom of choice in the matter, 
and the sense of loyalty to it has alone carried me through a 
task of incredible difficulty. I have done it with the feeling 
with which one watches by the dead. 

My first work after Mr. Green’s death was to edit his last 
book, “ ‘The Conquest of England.” As soon as this was ended, 
I had to fulfil my second promise. I began the revision at once, 
wishing to carry out his directions while they were fresh and 
distinct in my mind. During his last years of illness, his weak- 
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and in giving such services as I could, I learned to know very 
intimately what his plans and wishes were. He gave me 
some special directions. His own notes were constantly 
usefal in guiding me; and I had his own materials 
and judgments in his larger History. If those who read 
the new edition will refer to that History, they will find 
that all corrections supposed to be mine are in reality 
Mr. Green’s, and are always given in his own words. I 
have never introduced any phrase of my own. I have 
never altered a verb or epithet for the sake of “toning 
down” the expression or improving the sentence. In one 
passage alone I have made a change on literary grounds, and 
that was to replace a quotation from Hallam by a carefully 
written passage by Mr. Green himself. I have wholly confined 
myself to corrections, mostly in trifling details of fact, and have 
steadily aimed at keeping the language unchanged, and pre- 
serving all the original vivacity of phrase. It is true I have 
changed the epithet “Ironside” from Cromwell’s brigade to 
Cromwell himself, on serious historical grounds,—a change 
which, however, does not weaken or “ tone down” the picture of 
Cromwell. The work is now, with scarcely any exceptions, Mr. 
Green’s own revision in Mr. Green’s own words. It was with 
no light heart that I gave him my promise, and it has been with 
no light heart that during these years I have fulfilled it.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

14 Kensington Square. A. 8. Green. 


{Of course, Mrs. Green’s statement disposes of the only 
adverse criticism made in our review.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE LEWIS AND OTHER ISLANDS. 
[To tae EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sirz,—I have often thought that it would be a very interesting 
and fruitful inquiry, were some good economist, or better, perhaps, 
a Royal Commission, to investigate and compare the past and 
present social and economical condition of the four following 
groups of islands,—viz., the Scilly Islands, the Western Hebrides, 
the Orkneys, and the Shetland Islands. 

All of these groups of islands are remote and inaccessible; all 
are exposed to wild and stormy seas; and none of them have 
either the soil or climate which promotes abundance in more 
favoured lands. But yet how different their condition! Scilly, 
which in my younger days used to be a mendicant for charity, 
is now uncomplaining and prosperous. The state of the 
Hebrides we know only too well; the Shetlands have been, in the 
last few years, raised into comparative prosperity, from a con- 
dition which, if I am rightly informed, was not unlike that of the 
Hebrides, by the uncertain advent of the capricious herring; 
whilst Orkney is, or was until the last fall in the price of cattle, 
one of the most flourishing and permanently progressive places 
in the Queen’s dominions. What are the reasons for these 
differences? We hear such differences attributed to race; 
but if the Hebrides are Celtic and Orkney is Norse, Shetland is 
at least as Norse as Orkney. Soil and climate may have some- 
thing, but not much, to do with it. Scilly is not fertile; and if 
the moors of Orkney have a rather better sub-soil, they are 
swept by Atlantic gales and have not sun to ripen wheat. 
Forms of land-tenure can scarcely be a sufficient cause; for 
Scilly, like most of the Hebrides, is owned by a great landlord, 
and Orkney has, I believe, every variety of tenure. 

Is it, as you suggest, that there is over-population in the one 
place, and not in the other? Very probably; but this only 
shifts the question a step further back. Why is it that one 
island is over-peopled, and that another is not? Is this due 
to wise and beneficent, if arbitrary management, in the one 
case P is it due to easy or indulgent management in the other P 
or to what other cause P 

Finally, is the difference due to the fact that in Scilly and in 
Orkney, the industries by which men live—the seamanship, the 
agriculture, the gardening, and the fishing—have become 
separated, specialised, and perfected, each practised and 
developed by separate classes as a separate pursuit; whilst in 
the Hebrides and in the Shetlands, the crofter has eked out a 
miserable livelihood by adding to the precarious harvest of 
occasional fishing, the almost equally precarious harvest of 
an ill-cultivated patch of half-reclaimed moor,— 

‘One foot in sea, and one on shore, 
To one thing constant never ”’? 

These are mere suggestions arising out of repeated, though 

cursory, visits to these outlying spots. Much fuller and more 








careful information is needed concerning the facts, as well as 
the causes. But enough is patent to show that there exists here 
a problem, of not unmanageable dimensions, the solution of 
which might yield us some valuable lessons, and might give 
useful direction to the labours of philanthropy and statesman- 
ship in cases even more important than that of the unfortunate 
Western Hebrides,—I am, Sir, &c., 

March 4th. T. H. Farrer, 


AUSTRALIAN ESTIMATES OF THE FUTURE OF 
AUSTRALIA. 
[To tHe Epirorn or THE “SpxctTaTor.”’ | 

Sir,—Some of your readers may be interested to hear about 
the reception in that country of your article on “ The Fature 
of Australia,” published at the time of the centennial cele. 
brations which have just been held with so much success at 
Sydney. It was in the evening newspapers at Ballarat, in 
Victoria, that I first saw the long telegraphic summary of your 
article (which appeared in many Australian newspapers), stating 
your belief that in one hundred years Australia will be a Federal 
Republic, with a population of fifty millions, “able to defy 
Europe.” Highly gratifying to Australian sentiment as your 
prophecies are, they must have fallen as something of a bomb. 
shell among the Imperial federationists who have been very 
active this summer in the Colonies. The conference in London 
last spring, undeniably a great success, gave an impulse to the 
movement. The Naval Defence Bill has been passed in all 
the Australian Parliaments, except in that of Queensland 
(where the check is only temporary); and Lord Carnarvon’s 
patriotic speeches have been applauded to the echo in Minis 
terial and Government House circles, and in “ society.” 
Loyalty, in short, is the fashion. The Australian, as we are 
continually reminded, speaks of England as “home,” and 
the traveller is impressed with the faithful, if not always 
judicious, adherence to the manners and customs of the old 
country. But signs are not wanting of a very different current 
of feeling. It is true that in Victoria, where there is at present 
a great boom of material prosperity, where the Government is 
strong and centralised (Victorian politicians have been described 
as Tory Democrats), where the people are naturally aggressive 
and self-asserting, the Imperial feeling at this moment is strong, 
—perhaps dominant. The Naval Defence Bill passed through 
the Victorian Assemblies in a single sitting. With New South 
Wales the case is different. Whatever the cause—and many 
would, of course, put it down to the jealousy between the two 
Colonies—there is here a distinct and articulate opposition to 
any measures of an Imperialistic character. Sir Henry Parkes 
thought himself obliged to conciliate local patriotism by the 
proposal to confer the name of Australia upon the Colony, before 
he could carry through the Imperial Naval Defence Bill. The 
opposition to this measure found expression in the Press. The 
Sydney Bulletin, a comic paper, widely read throughout Aus- 
tralia, especially in Queensland, is so violently and offensively 
anti- British, that I do not quote it in this connection, although 
its existence can hardly be explained away by saying that it 
merely represents the element of “ Larrikinism.” The Sydney 
Daily Telegraph is an important daily paper. Here is an 
extract from an article of January 30th, written as a defence 
against the charge of desiring immediate separation :— 

‘“ All we have ever stood up for is the maintenance of the status 
quo in our relations to the Empire, which there is now a very well- 
defined and a very dangerous movement against. This movement, 
however, does not come from separatists; it comes from an opposite 
section of extremists who are going the very way which will, if 
persisted in, bring separation about. These persons are asserting 
that the relations between Australia and the Mother-country are ripe 
for a change; and as the alternative of separation, they advocate an 
arrangement for making us ‘ participators in the labours and dangers 
of the Empire.’ It is these persons, and no others, who have brought. 
the separation question up. Our contention all along has been that 
there is no need for any such thing. There are three alternatives 
before us,—to federate, to separate, or to remain as we are. As long 
ag we are allowed to continue in the latter state, separation is least 
likely to become a practical question. If the Imperial federationists 
will not allow this, well then it will become necessary to calmly 
discuss which of the other two alternatives it is better that we should’ 
accept.” 

Such local and partial signs, though in many ways interesting 
and significant, are not, perhaps, of great importance compared 
with the permanent conditions which make for the ultimate 
independence of Australia. These Colonies are situated in a 
continent full of actual and potential wealth, mineral, pastoral, 
agricultural, and sure to support in time a very large population. 
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Great Britain. All their energy must be devoted to developing 
their country and its resources. The struggle with Nature 
will leave them little power or inclination to enter upon struggles 
with England’s European enemies, in which for many generations 
they could be of little or no assistance to us. Nor ought we in 
England to desire so disastrous a diversion of their energies. The 
one tie on which we at present rely is sure to grow weaker as a 
native-born Australian population comes to the front. Casual con- 
versations with native Australians reveal a jealousy of England, 
and a sensitiveness as to their own achievements and import- 
ance, not unlike that which used to prevail in America. Already 
an Australian patriotism is growing up among the younger 
men, and it would be strange indeed if it did not in time super- 
sede the wider patriotism. Pride in the marvellous creation of 
great cities and of a complex and highly civilised society, 
admiration of the heroic efforts of early Australian pioneers, 
and love of the vast and splendid country which they have 
opened up,—these are sentiments by which even a stranger can- 
not but be affected. Local differences will die out at the first 
touch of a common danger; a federation of the Australasian 
Colonies must come, and such a combination, in the opinion of 
the best observers, will not be ultimately favourable to Imperial 
federation. 

But whatever may be thought of the ultimate future of 
which you were writing, there is no one who wishes for an 
immediate change. Australia is at present too weak to stand 
alone. Lord Carrington, in his speech at the laying of the 
foundation-stone of the new Houses of Parliament in Sydney, 
admirably defined the present situation :— 

“This is not the age of small nationalities, and though in years to 

come Australia will be taking her place amongst the nations, the 
sight of the great countries of Europe following Old England’s 
colonising policy, and greedily annexing the few remaining portions 
of the habitable globs, clearly shows that we cannot delude ourselves 
into relying on the impunity of isolation which fell to the lot of the 
founders of the American Republic. Though we have no frontier, and 
the sea is our sentinel, it is evident that without the support of 
England the three millions who hold the three million square miles of 
this great continent would be put to great struggles and sacrifices in 
resisting the land hunger of the great military nations of Europe. 
We should soon see the foreign flags flying on our coasts, while remon- 
strances from these Colonies would be met by stern reprisals, and 
‘ Australia for the Australians,’ instead of being an accomplished fact, 
would be an empty dream.” 
His Excellency went on to say, what is perfectly true, that in 
such a case, “ Great Britain would send her last ship and spend 
her last shilling to help to drive into the sea any persons who 
might presume to menace the liberties of this fair land.” If 
orators like Lord Carnarvon, by putting before the colonists 
the possible dangers of the British connection (from which 
immediate separation would in no way guarantee them), en- 
courage them to make even greater efforts than they have yet 
done to provide for their own defence, their labours will so far 
be productive of good. 

A visit to Australia, at any rate, confirms the impression that 
nothing further can be attempted at present. If the course of 
years should bring about the result which you seem to anticipate, 
we ought not greatly to grieve at being obliged to renounce the 
dream of a world-wide federation which at best would only be 
weak in its bonds and invertebrate in its policy, or to exchange 
a shadowy and unreal supremacy for a hearty alliance between 
free peoples. Such an alliance between English-speaking races 
would do far more for the peace of the world than a union which 
would necessarily exclude America, and which would be based 
on the idea of rivalry with other nations.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Melbourne, February 2nd. G.oBe-TRoTTER. 








BOOKS. 


MR. GURNEY’S “ TERTIUM QUID.’# 
Mz. Gurney is a very competent thinker and a very clever 
writer who never writes without having something to say, 
nor without saying that something well. His rather odd title 
expresses, however, both the merits and the defects of his book. 
He manages, as a rule, to hit upon some view intermediate 
between that of the most conspicuous controversialists with 
whom he deals, that is, upon an intellectual tertium quid ; and as 
a fresh view is always interesting, that is one of his merits. At 
the same time, he gives the impression of aiming at this third 





* Tertiwm Quid: Chapters on Various Disputed Questions, By Edmund Gurney, 


and previously unexpounded view a little too laboriously. The 
tertium quiddity of the view to be adopted by himself seems not 
unfrequently to be almost essential to his caring to treat any 
question at all. And hence the view adopted often looks a little 
strained, cleverly as it is always defended and maintained. For 
example, in his first essay, on “The Human Ideal,” the novelty 
of the view appears to depend upon the writer’s assuming Mr. 
Frederic Harrison’s position so far as regards agnosticism and 
the rejection of all interference with uniform law (that is, we 
suppose, the rejection of both miracle and of human free-will), 
and yet pleading that even if it is impossible to be sure 
that the present life is not all, it is equally impossible to 
be sure that it is all, whence he infers that the “religion 
of humanity” which Mr. Harrison presses upon our ac- 
ceptance, can never really satisfy even the kind of men to 
whom Mr. Harrison makes his appeal. Mr. Gurney’s conten- 
tion is that speculation about the future of man after death is 
natural to man, and is not a habit of mind that need interfere 
in any way with human duty even as Mr. Harrison understands 
it, and that this being so, you cannot shut out elements of this 
kind from the ideal of man, even though you should admit the 
creed of science as scientific men now expound it. We quite agree 
with Mr. Gurney, but we cannot say that this specimen of the 
tertium quid view is a very valuable one. Once let Mr. Harrison’s 
view of the absolute uniformity of universal nature, including, of 
course, the human will, be regarded as demonstrated, and practi- 
cally acted upon, and though we quite admit that the hypothesis 
of a personal immortality will remain not only admissible, 
but in all probability an hypothesis of high interest to man, and 
one which will enter profoundly into the dreams of the race, yet 
the resulting human ideal will remain a vast deal nearer to the 
Positivist’s ideal than to that of the Christian or even that of 
the theistic morality. Mr. Gurney may perhaps admit as much 
as this, for he says in his essay on Mr. Mallock’s query whether 
“ Life is worth living,” that it seems to him much easier to believe 
in immortality without answering the question of the personality 
of the Creator at all, than to believe in it as a consequence of 
the faith in a personal God. After pointing out the commonplace 
difficulties which have been repeated over and over again, involved 
in holding God to be at once perfectly good and perfectly respon- 
sible for the universe as we know it, Mr. Gurney proceeds :— 

“ But if now we turn to the notion of personal continuance after 
death, we are met by none of these moral and metaphysical difficulties, 
The notion is in itself perfectly imaginable. We have never once 
during our lives been conscious of the material movements inside our 
skulls which accompany thought; and it is as easy to picture the 
continuance of our mental operations a hundred years hence as to 
transport ourselves in imagiration to some familiar scene, in doing 
which we forget all about our bodies and brains. Indeed, the difficulty 
is the other way; it is to realise the existence of an association between 
two things—our psychical life and its cerebral basis—which never 
have been and never can be simultaneously present in our conscious- 
ness. However essential we may suppose the association to be, we 
can easily picture the positive evidence which, conveyed in the 
ordinary way to our intelligence through our senseg, would convince 
us of the possibility of thought and volition apart from brain ; and 
our power of doing this is quite irrespective of any assurance we may 
feel that such evidence will never present itself. The point is that 
the notion is clear: the act of imagination by which I picture future 
mental experience is no more hindered or obscured by considerations 
about brain-substance, than the act of imagination by which, sitting 
in London, I enjoy the details of a view on the Lago Maggiore is 
hindered or obscured by the physical difficulties of instantly getting 
there. And where a notion is clear, the external testimony which 
would prove the imagined thing to exist is representable to the mind ; 
whereas in trying to represent to my mind what conolusive external 
testimony to a personal God would be like, I find myself necessarily 
as lost as in trying to grasp intellectually some tangible meaning in 
the term.” 

And then he further argues that even a mere hope of 
immortality has an enormous influence in diminishing the 
burden of the present state. He compares the situation to that 
of a convict under penal servitude who is told that at the end of 
the year there will be a pardon granted to a given proportion of the 
prisoners, and whose mind will therefore dwell during the whole 
intervening time on his own chance of being liberated, greatly 
to the attenuation of his sufferings. What Mr. Gurney seems 
to us to fail to take into account is, that while immortality 
as the gift of God is an inestimable blessing, immortality with 
a tremendous uncertainty whether there be a God at all, or, if 
there be, whether he be wholly good, would become the most 
fearful of nightmare dreams, under the spell of which it would, 
indeed, be very possible to lose one’s reason altogether. The 
thought of an unconscious power that had not created but evolved 
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some bad, mostly a mixture of the two, but with the good in them 
in a great measure dependent on the belief in the rule of good, 
and therefore liable to be dissipated if that belief should 
turn out a fiction,—transcends, to our minds, in its horror, and 
transcends a million times, the belief in annihilation. Immor- 
tality secured by a perfectly holy power is a belief to live and 
die upon. But the chance of an immortality with or without 
such a controlling power, far from immensely relieving the 
burden of existence, would, to our minds, add fearfully to that 
burden. Even the mere suggestion that the reasons for expecting 
immorality are altogether independent of any belief in God, 
seems to us a ghastly suggestion, which, unless one rejects it 
with all one’s heart and mind, would make life one long and 
passionate desire,—it could not, of course, be a prayer,—that if 
there were no God, there might be no immortality. 

The essay which we have read with the most interest, though 
with almost total disagreement, is, however, that on the utili- 
tarian “ ought,” in which Mr. Gurney tries to derive the nature 
of duty from a rational axiom not involving the ‘‘ categorical 
imperative” of duty at all. This is, of course, a very bold un- 
dertaking, and, as it seems to us, a very hopeless one, and we 
must say that after reading the essay, ingenious as it is, the 
attempt appears as unsuccessful to us when we look back 
upon it, as it seemed hopeless when we entered upon it. It is, 
however, very ingenious :— 

“The primary fact is, ‘I feel a desire (not only for my but) 
for your happiness.’ This statement is clearly psychological and 
scientific, announcing no obligation. A similar description applies 
to the more extended form ‘I feel a desire for the general 
happiness,’ which is just as much an assertion of scientific 
fact as ‘Sugar gratifies my palate.’ For simplicity’s sake let me 
reduce this latter form to ‘I feel a desire for the happiness of «#, y, 
and z, all strangers to me.’ I now go on to say ‘I desire the happi- 
ness of wand y more than the equal happiness of z.’ But I now 
claim to bring in the axiomatic ought, and say that I ought so to 
desire; the fact which justifies my doing so being simply the fact 
that a comparison has been instituted, and an alternative presented 
which needs to be reasonably decided one way or the other...... 
You find (experientially) that a pound has weight; you ought 
(theoretically and rationally) to hold that two pounds have more 
weight; if you wish to avoid absurdity, you ought (practically and 
rationally) to sink a plummet with the latter rather than the former.’ 
‘You find (experientially) that the happiness of an individual is an 
end; you ought (theoretically and rationally) to hold that the happi- 
ness of a plurality of individuals is more of an end; if you wish to 
avoid absurdity, you ought (practically and rationally) to promote the 
latter rather than the former.’ In the second series, no less than the 
first, the final imperative is in form hypothetical: but in the second 
it becomes truly categorical, in so far as every one whose mind acts 
at all shrinks inevitably from the jar of being consciously absurd.” 

It appears to us not only possible but easy to drive a coach- 
and-six, as the lawyers say, through that reasoning. In 
the first place, no rational man does desire the happiness 
of two abstract persons more than the happiness of a third 
abstract person, because he cannot attach any idea to the 
happiness of an abstraction at all. Till up # and y with 
the names of an individual worm and an individual black- 
beetle, and z with the name of a Newfoundland dog,—all, let us 
suppose, strangers to the wisher,—and does any rational person 
suppose it to be a matter of intuition that he should desire the 
happiness of a worm and a blackbeetle more than the happiness 
of a noble dog? And even if you keep to the race of man, 
_ the difficulty is the same. How in the world am I to concede 
rationally that because I regard the happiness of A as a de- 
sirable thing, and the happiness of B and C as also desirable 
things, that I must needs regard the happiness of A and B as 
more desirable than the happiness of C, until I can form some 
notion of the comparative intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
scale of A’s, B’s, and C’s natures? Indeed, before I can answer 
the question, I must know something of these persons’ moral 
histories, and of the way in which they have acted upon that 
sense of obligation in themselves of which Mr. Gurney is trying 
by his theory to help to explain the origin. If I knew that C 
was a deserving person, but that A and B were either wholly 
without deserts, or deserving of blame, I should, without the 
slightest hesitation, prefer to give happiness to C even though 
Aand B must go without, rather than to give it to A and B 
if C must go without; so that instead of Mr. Gurney’s dictum 
explaining the genesis of the “ ought,” a reasonable man would 
not grant it at all until he had some means of weighing A’s 
and B’s moral claims to happiness against C’s. 

But, next, even if we could grant Mr. Gurney’s axiom,—which 
seems to us wholly impossible, for we would as soon grant that 
we ought to prefer conferring two arbitrary and spontaneous 
gifts, to making a payment which might turn out to be the dis- 





charge of a debt, or that we ought to prefer giving two lazy 
tramps a pot of beer each, to giving one to a hard-working agri. 
cultural labourer,—there would still be this in the way of con- 
ceding that because the happiness of two is assumed to be more 
worthy of an effort to produce, than the happiness of one, any 
human agent is rationally bound to produce the former rather 
than the latter. Surely even on Mr. Gurney’s hypothesis, it may 
be said that what will best secure the largest number of indi. 
vidual creatures’ happiness, is for each to look after his own 
first; and that if that is not to be the rule, a great deal more 
happiness will be lost than if it is the rule. If there be no 
“ought” in the case except the rational calculation that 2 ig 
more than 1, there remains none the less the consideration that 
even on purely selfish principles there are two to look after the 
happiness of the two, and only one to look after the happiness 
of one; and therefore that, if C happens to be the moral agent 
himself, C will be best securing the happiness of all by securing 
his own happiness before he looks after that of the other two,— 
the same concession, of course, being made to the other two. 
Nor do we see any possible reply. Once concede that “ ought” 
is not an original element in our mental structure, that it ig 
nothing but arithmetic in another form, and the rejoinder is easy, 
—‘ Of course, I should prefer the happiness of two to the happi- 
ness of one, if I had no closer relation to the two than to the 
one; butif it be otherwise, then it is no more reasonable to say 
that I ought to prefer the happiness of two to whom I have no 
special relation, to the happiness of one in whom I am deeply 
interested, than it is to say that I ought to be more anxious to 
send troops to two already garrisoned forts, than I ought to be 
to send them to one fort that is not garrisoned.’ The whole 
essay, ingenious as it is, seems to us to want soundness from 
beginning to end. 

We are quite incompetent to criticise the musical essays in 
the second volume; but we will say of the two literary essays in 
that volume, that they appear to us the least fine-drawn and the 
most solid in these volumes, and they certainly contain some 
very admirable literary criticism. Nobody can read Tertiwm 
Quid without recognising Mr. Gurney’s ability and skill. 

THE WAR RESOURCES OF EUROPEAN STATES.* 
WHETHER war be the outcome of the present political and 
military state of Europe or not, the publication in a collected 
form of the adinirable essays which Colonel Maurice contributed 
to Blackwood is most welcome, and cannot fail to be useful. 
They had their immediate origin, it may be remembered, in the 
issue of Sir Charles Dilke’s Fortnightly series, the errors and 
misleading tendencies of which they serve to correct; but, of 
course, they date back much longer, and are, in fact, the fruit of 
special professional study for another, though kindred purpose; 
—a work on National Defence. But Sir Charles Dilke having 
thought it expedient to incorporate in his last essay, as Lord 
Wolseley’s “ own explanation” of a speech he made, certain com- 
ments privately obtained from Colonel Maurice, and declined to 
cancel the statement when he was expressly told that it was 
nothing of the kind, Colonel Maurice, for this and other reasons» 
resolved to deal with the whole question, and hence we had the 
able and instructive papers published in Blackwood. The story 
may be read in the introduction to this volume, and it seems to 
us that Sir Charles took an unwarrantable liberty, and refrained 
from doing the handsome thing when he was informed of his 
error before the article he had printed was sent to press. We 
heartily agree with Colonel Maurice that the comments of Sir 
Charles on the first organisation scheme, which meant business, 
and proceeded on the only sound lines—those which give us 
something real—did nothing but mischief. So much it is 
needful to say on this incident, because Sir Charles Dilke’s 
mode of treating the subject not only raised prejudices, instead 
of affording support, but turned public attention from the 
genuine issue. If we are to have a solid Army, for the first 
time since Cromwell died, we must begin somewhere, and 
make what we have a complete, practical, and movable entity. 
That is the cardinal point in the business, and he who cavils at 
the formation of two corps d’armée so equipped as to be able 
to go anywhere at short notice, shows that he does not under- 
stand the essential conditions of an organisation which, as 
Colonel Maurice aptly says, should be “ warlike”—that 1s, 
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capable of waging instant war—as well as military. When you 
have the minimum of two corps, you can make your establish- 
ment four or eight, if you want, and are willing to pay for it. 
A mere collection of squadrons, batteries, and battalions is not 
an Army, though it is a costly and inefficient substitute for one. 
An Army, like, say, a Railway, is a work of art, and you might 
as well say that a lot of coaches, locomotives, and trucks, and a 
fine stock of rails constitute a Railway, as to say that bodies of 
soldiers, guns, and waggons, in an inorganic state, constitute an 
Army. Surely it is time to have done with vapid talk, and to 
puild up our Army, as we build up our banks, factories, and 
great trading concerns, on strict matter-of-fact business 
principles, which alone will attain the end in view. 


The power we can exert in our own defence, not only in these 
islands, but throughout the Empire, will depend upon the 
solution of this military question. For although it is now 
admitted that adequate and permanent provision for the 
security of our coaling-stations is absolutely necessary in order 
to leave our first line, the Navy, free to act on the seas, still, 
unless we have also a highly mobile force always ready to go 
anywhere, we shall be deprived of a great and special advantage. 
That important truth is cogently demonstrated by Colonel 
Maurice, and may be said to form the very kernel of his excel- 
lent book. How and where the power of the two kinds of force 
should be applied at any time, must depend upon the circum- 
stances of the moment; but, asin the changing course of human 
affairs, we shall certainly, sooner or later, need both in order to 
safeguard the Empire, it is of the last importance that we should 
have both, and keep them in the best attainable condition for 
immediate use. The idea that we can stand apart from neigh- 
bouring nations is a delusion. “I have no confidence in the 
system of isolement,”’ wrote the Duke of Wellington in 1841. 
“Tt does not answer in social life for individuals, nor in politics 
for nations. Man is a social animal. I have still less con- 
fidence in la paix armée;” because, perhaps, as he said on 
another occasion, “if the whole world is armed, it will be 
scarcely possible to avoid coming to blows.” But as the whole 
world is armed, and as isolation in itself is danger, it will be well, 
at least, that we should seriously consider the advice tendered 
by Colonel Maurice, who sees that our maritime position con- 
fers great power, and that we shall be wise if we act with those 
having the means of helping us if we help them. But to do 
that effectually we should possess, in addition to our Navy, a mili- 
tary force which, if it be small, will be effective, provided it is com- 
plete in itself, and is an integral organism endowed with motion 
wherever it is set down. What, compared with the Continental 
myriads, which we cannot rival, is a numerically feeble force, may 
in certain contingencies, and in combination with our squadrons, 
become great, perhaps deadly. Every shore is open to our ships, 
and there are places where our handful could strike a blow which 
would paralyse huge armies and frustrate vast designs. It is 
possible that we may try the policy of isolation on the assump- 
tion that we can flourish while the world quarrels; but should 
that be the pleasure of “our masters,” we agree with Colonel 
Maurice that they and all of us “ will ran at least the infinite 
risk of having by ourselves, and with our own strength alone, to 
resist Russia, and very probably Russia and France, under cir- 
cumstances most disadvantageous to ourselves.” On the other 
hand, by joining those Powers with whom we share the “ com- 
munity of danger,” we may, by that very act, marshal a 
potential array ashore and afloat which will oblige the disturbers 
to keep the peace. 


What is most desirable is that all persons, great and small, 
who are interested in the welfare and maintenance of the Empire 
at large, as well as the safety of the United Kingdom, should 
study and comprehend, as far as they can, the new conditions 
under which we are compelled to live. We do not feel disposed 
to call it, as Colonel Maurice and Sir Charles Dilke call it, the 
“reign of force,” because force—sometimes more, and, we admit, 
sometimes less—has always reigned, being the ultimate sanction 
of all arrangements at all times. Even the best treaty has 
rarely been more than a modus vivendi. But undoubtedly, since 
1851, and still more since 1859, the conditions of international 
existence have materially changed. The alteration, however, 
has not been solely in the gigantic development of armies. Side 
by side with obligatory military service, science has blessed 
us with her discoveries to an extent which we hardly realise ; 
and it is the triumphs of science which have rendered 
possible not only the existence, but the swift and overwhelming 





operations of skilfully constructed armies ashore and afloat. 
Rapid means of communication have done more than the arming 
of the nations, to make warfare what it is, and to change the 
relations of every State to every other State in that respect. 
With our multiplied complex and multifarious interests on the 
face of the globe, we cannot hope to escape the consequences 
involved in the change, unless we study and comprehend the 
facts, and adapt our policy and practice to the new conditions. 
The volume published by Colonel Maurice should be a great 
help towards that end. If itis one long argument upon great 
practical themes, it is also full of information. The scope is 
large, but the aims are singularly definite, a quality which 
immensely increases its value, not only as an instructor, but as 
supplying the means of forming a judgment. The style is lucid 
and flowing, and the book has this great additional advantage, 
that the author, an accomplished soldier, has written it with a 
single eye to the common weal. 


PROFESSOR FISCHER’S “DESCARTES AND 
HIS SCHOOL.”* 


WE give a hearty welcome to this translation of the first volume 
of Professor Fischer’s great work on the History of Modern 
Philosophy. It gives us pleasure to see this work within the 
reach of English students of philosophy, and we are glad to find 
that the rendering into English is in every way competent and 
adequate. It is also eminently readable, and readers need not 
be troubled with the suspicion that they have not a true repre- 
sentation of the work of Professor Fischer before them. They 
may use it with the most perfect confidence in its accuracy. 

This work is one which may be read not only by professional 
students, but by busy people in all walks of life who have a 
desire to make themselves acquainted with the best thoughts of 
the highest thinkers on God, man, and the world. As Dr. Porter 
says in the preface, Professor Fischer “is uniformly clear, 
spirited, and exhaustive. He is also popular in the best sense 
of the term, being neither technical nor abstract beyond the 
necessities imposed by his theme, and connecting with the 
thorough and masterly discussion of schools and opinions as 
much of personal and general historic interest as could be 
expected or desired.” Ordinary histories of philosophy are 
usually so abstract, and apparently remote from human 
interest, and bristle so thickly with technicalities, that the 
general student usually gives them a wide berth. This result is 
not good either for the ordinary student or for the historian 
of philosophy. We are of opinion, however, that in the 
present instance a wider circle of readers will be won, and 
the number of students will be increased. Yor the history 
of philosophy is one of the most fascinating stories which 
any historian has to tell, and as told by Professor Fischer 
ought to be as interesting as Macaulay’s England. To present 
in an effective manner the story of the life and work of the 
makers of modern philosophy, to sketch the forces and circum- 
stances which moulded them and gave to their thinking its cast. 
and tendency, and to show in some adequate manner how each 
received the problem of philosophy from his predecessors, and 
what solution of it he handed down to his successors,—this, if 
well done, is surely an important work. And this is what 
Professor Kuno Fischer has done. 

The present volume includes the “ General Introduction,” and 
brings down the account of Deseartes and his school so far as 
to leave only Spinoza to be dealt with at similar length. We 
trust that the second volume, which deals with Spinoza, will 
speedily follow, and that at no great date the other volumes will 
be also demanded by English students of philosophy. 

The “ General Introduction” is a luminous piece of writing. 
Beginning with a chapter descriptive of the history of philo- 
sophy as science, it proceeds to sketch the course of development 
of Greek philosophy, then deals with Christianity and the 
Church, traces the course of development of the philosophy of the 
Middle Ages, describes the periods of the Renaissance and of the 
Reformation, and finally gives an outline of the course of modern 
philosophy. The introduction thus prepares the way for the study 
of Descartes, with whom philosophy in its modern form is univer- 
sally acknowledged to begin. Weare tempted to linger over the 
introduction, as we have found it full of suggestive views. Much 
has been written on Greek philosophy, but we know nothing 
more fitted to be helpful to the student than the statement of 
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the development of Greek philosophy contained in this volume, 
—how the problem of the world, its material, its order, and its 
process, was found to be insoluble, and led on to the higher 
problem of knowledge, and this in turn gave place to the problem 
of freedom, and this raised finally the problem of religion. We 
quote the following on the problem of religion :— 


‘“ We ourselves are the world. Our natural love of self and our 
natural understanding are also world : they are fandamentally powers 
of the world, since without them there is no world which we conceive 
or desire. And just this world which is identical with ourselves, which 
we ourselves are in & certain sense, is, in the ideal of the Stoios, 
Epicureans, Sceptics, so little overcome that it is rather deified in it. 
To get rid of this world, of this our own nature which is of the world, 
which is indeed experienced as evil, to free ourselves thoroughly from 
it, to fling away and break through this self which takes us prisoner 
and holds us down,—this is now the problem of philosophy, and at 
the same time the longing of all who are sensible of the calamities of 
the time, and the deep inner ruin of man. This ardent desire for 
freedom from our own wordly and selfish nature is the desire for 
salvation, and so it is an absolutely religious motive which now 
animates philosophy, and urges it directly towards human redemption. 
It seeks the way to this goal: it aims itself to be the means of salva- 
tion, it announces itself as a doctrine of salvation. In this spirit, and 
in this motive, must we judge its conceptions and its effects. Its 
problem is the last of antiquity,—the salvation of the world. What it 
would call into life is a world religion ; and it seeks to attain it, first 
through a purification of the old faith in the gods, and second, through 
a restoration of it. With this thought it prepares for, and goes to meet, 
Christianity, contends and struggles with it for the victory, which it 
finally loses. But the idea of a world-saving religion was received in 
and nourished by the consciousness of the Grecian world: and when 
aspiring Christianity broke through the limits of Judaism, it found 
here the most fruitful soil.” (p. 30.) 


It is a great thing to have stated the successive problems of 
Greek philosophy in such a way as to make intelligible the 
subsequent course of human thought. And in these sections 
of the introduction, Professor Fischer shows how inevitable was 
the transition from the problem of knowledge to the problem of 
religion. The conception of God passes away from that phase 
of it which makes him a principle for the explanation of things, 
to that which makes him to be the ideal of man striving for 
salvation. A similar transition is found in modern philosophy, 
where we find the Kantian question as to the possibility of 
knowledge turned into the Hegelian position of the absolute 
certainty of religion. 

It would be instructive to follow Professor Fischer in his 
luminous exposition of the strife and reconciliation of Greek 
thought and Hebrew religion. Some statements there are with 
which we are unable to agree, more particularly those which 
relate to the rise and progress of Christianity. Here he follows 
Baur somewhat too closely, and clings to positions which are 
out of date. Apart from that, he has given in a few pages an 
exposition of the problems of philosophy in these and subse- 
quent ages which enables the reader to have a clear conception 
of its main course. 


We may call attention, in passing, to his solution of a problem 
which perplexes the student of history. The problem is how 
to account for the acceptance of a doctrine of salvation by 
works, in a system in which everything depends on the Church, 
and nothing on the natural man :— 


‘Tn the course of the development of the church, conclusions were 
necessarily drawn which obscared the principle of Augustinianism. 
Faith in the church is unconditional obedience, and this does what 
the church requires. Obedience can show itself in but one way,—by 
obedient conduct, by external works, in this case by ecclesiastical 
works. Inwardly, these works may be merely mechanical; out- 
wardly, they may far exceed the measure of what is required, and 
be meritorious and holy; and from the nature of works they must 
be judged from without. Hence the possibility arises of earning 
merit, and justifying one’s self, by works. But if works avail asa 
means of justification, haman co-operation is no longer excluded from 
the conditions of salvation; and in the same proportion as this co- 
operation is meritorious, validity is conceded to human freedom also, 
and thus there proceeded from the faith in the church which 
Augustine grounded, the doctrine of the merit of good works, which, 
in contradiction with Augustinianism, rests on the Pelagian doctrine 
of freedom. After this doctrine had reached its extremest limit, 
Angustine’s fandamental thought of the sinful nature of man was 
emphasised anew as a reforming power. Within the Christianity of 
the West it broke through the authority of the Roman-Catholic 
system in Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin; and within Catholicism, as 
Jansenism, it attacked the system of the Jesuits.” 


We find so many points of interest in the introduction, that we 
are in danger of forgetting the main part of the work. Indeed, 
on reflection, we shall not in the present notice enter on any 
discussion of the history. For the present volume contains an 
account only of the first steps in the great movement of modern 
thought, and breaks off at that point where, in the hands of 
Spinoza and Leibnitz, it raises larger issues. It must suffice’ 








to say that here we have one of the best accounts of the 
historical position and philosophical significance of the method 
and system of Descartes which have ever appeared. In what 
state he found the problem of philosophy, how he dealt with it, 
and how he set it forth for his successors, is clearly explained, 
We must also remark that this history of philosophy has some 
unique and remarkable features which largely increase its 
value. It recognises the unity of movement in human 
life and thought. It does not limit itself to one phase, 
or dwell exclusively on what has usually been recognised 
as philosophy. While setting forth with clearness and full. 
ness the main problems with which philosophy busied itself, 
the history looks on these as symptomatic of the condition 
of human life and thought at the time, and deals with them 
accordingly. The problems of philosophy have their counter. 
parts in politics, in social life, and in religion; and one great 
merit of this book is the constant recognition of the solidarity of 
life, and of the fact that any solution found by philosophy has 
a great and abiding influence on character and conduct in 
nations and individuals. We shall look forward with interest 
and expectation to the completion of this translation, and we 
hope Professor Fischer will live to finish the work he has in hand. 





TWO VOLUMES OF VERSE.* 
In choosing between the three principal poems of this volume— 
“Tn an Indian Temple,” “ A Casket of Gems,” and “ A Queen’s 
Revenge ”—we have little doubt about giving the palm to the 
first. Mr. Arnold has here a subject that suits him exactly,—a 
problem in ethics which has to be regarded now from the Eastern, 
now from the Western point of view, and which he has to pre- 
sent to the reader amidst picturesque Oriental surroundings. 
The temple,— 

“ White and fair, 

Piercing the warm blue Indian air 

With painted cupola ;” 
the images within—Parvati, “with great eyes jewelled,” and 
Ganpati, with “ broken tusk and trunk of elephant ’—the “ blue 
cloud” of pigeons, familiar pensioners of the shrine; Govind 
the priest, “ immeasurably wise ;” Gunga the nautch-girl; and 
the English Saheb, are skilfully wrought into a striking picture 
Govind expounds his philosophy of the soul, a very subtle theory 
indeed, but resulting in something curiously like Antinomianism. 
The Saheb interposes with the question,— 

“T ask, 


Right learned Friend, why Good and Evil cease 
Because Soul sleeps ?” 


and receives the answer,— 
“ Surely such names subsist 

In worlds of ‘mine’ and ‘thine,’ of ‘ this and that,’ 

Of ‘ praise and blame.’ Where all things melt in one, 

Evil and Good are fled to plague no more.” 
But the Saheb has a question of casuistry which the priest does 
not find it easy to answer. In a conflict of duties, each, by 
Brahma’s code, of absolute necessity, wifely fidelity, and the 
obligation of hospitality, which is to be preferred? The tale 
which illustrates the question is too long to quote, and cannot 
be abridged. It must suffice to say that it is most effectively 
pathetic. 

The “ Casket of Gems ” strikes us as showing more ingenuity 
than beauty. We must own to being somewhat repelled by its 
artificial arrangement. The initial letters of a number of jewels 
are composed into the order of three names, and to each, some- 
times to an associated pair, a poem is allotted. These are often 
illustrated with striking fancies or stories gathered from the 
poet’s copious Eastern lore ; but the whole wants some essential 
principle of unity, and its many beauties fail of their proper 
effect. The subject of “A Queen’s Vengeance” is too hope- 
lessly remote from our Western thought to excite interest, not to 
speak of sympathy. But here Mr. Arnold is, we take it, trans- 
lating from an Indian original, and will be content if his readers 
acknowledge the historical value of this curious fragment of one 
of the epics of the world. 

Of the shorter poems, one, “ A Rajpit Nurse,” only misses 
by a little, we venture to say, being one of the finest ballads in 
the language. That little we are inclined to ascribe partly toa 
certain want of chastening in Mr. Arnold’s taste, and to an im- 
patience of the labour of correction. The subject is at once 
simple and great,—the devotion of a nurse who sacrifices her 
own child for the Royal infant whom she is suckling. All that 





* (1.) Lotus and Jewel, By Edwin Arnold. London: Triibner and Co. 1887. 








2.) Helena in Troas. By John Todhunter. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co, 1886, 
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ae 
was not needed to bring out the central fact of this devotion—| Mr, Todhunter’s play is in some respects a successful imita- 
the description of the woman 8 beauty, for instance, and of the| tion of the Greek drama. It is, indeed, that drama in its 
splendours of the Rajpoot dynasty—would have been better | decadence, as it is handled by Euripides, not by Aschylus or 
omitted. But when Mr. Arnold gets to the story itself, then, | Sophocles, that Mr. Todhunter makes his model; but it must 
apart from his passion for interlarding his verse with unneces- | be allowed that he has caught something of its spirit. His 
sary Hindoo words, and from some weaknesses of expression, he | Helen ig the spiritualised conception of the famous heroine 
tells it well :-— +a deh which approved itself to the philosophising tendencies of the 
With the Prince of the land on her bosom, and her own Senin last age of Greek poetry. The simple Homeric picture did not 
baby too. satisfy the taste of the Athens of Euripides. The erring wife, 
‘And the Rajpat women will have it (I know not myself of these whose — loving hushand condoned, cad who ended ws wes a 
things) as an universally respected matron, was changed into a being 
As the two babes lay on her lap there, her lord’s, and the Joudh- | who never was really human, and who disappeared into some 

i pore King’s ; region beyond the praise or blame of men. 


So loyal was the blood of her body, so fast the faith of her heart, . aad 
Oe ws 5 ie bir eoeriene taihnd, ihatadivalk taaetneth tin part. ’ This conception is fully worked out throughout the play, and, 














" indeed, constitutes its chief merit, as fi i i - 
» * He would not suck of the breast-milk till the Prince had dranken pan for the expression is pono Fi ter level 
4 his fill ; ; ee a 
He would not sleep to the cradle-song till the Prince was lulled and of excellence. Hecuba and Paris fail tointerest us, and Ginone, 
still; . ‘ ; ; who might have been made a most pathetic figure, is far too 
ant lay at night with his small arms clasped round the Rana’s | rhetorical; but Helen’s utterances are always fine. Here is her 
child, she : : 
As if those hands like the rose-leaf could shelter from treason characteristic consolation to Hecuba :— 
wild. “ What more fits a man 
‘For treason was wild in the country, and villainous men had Than a rash life and happy, keen with bliss 
sought And anguish of achievement ; roaring seas 
The life of the heir of the gadi,* to the Palace in secret brought ; O’ersailed, fair women won, strong sons begot, 
With bribes to the base, and with knife-thrusts for the faithfal, bo bape pov mph — —— * 
they made their way ; ‘ious strife 
: Through the line of the guards, and the gateways, to the hall Horus by be Brie nat srlondidiy _~ 
where the women lay. in, 
Ere she, the mumbling hag with fingers chill, 
‘There Méti, the foster-mother, sate singing the children to rest, Old Age, have clutched the heartstrings, is to take 
Her baby at play on her crossed knees, and the King’s son held to From Death’s renowning hand the supreme cup 
her breast ; Of war’s red bacchanal ; and these, thy sons, 
And the dark slave-maidens round her beat low on the cymbal’s skin Are happy in their deaths as in their lives!” 
— the time of her soft song—when—Saheb !—there harried | 4 44 here her final farewell to a world which has not known 
‘ A breathless watcher, who whispered, with horror in eyes and face : hee a= « Lying Fame 
: Asai, lian hsp 3 
= —. ee —— —— = —— ea! = Hissing, with all her tongues at brazen war, 
pe Be ncsit Ot Or eceke Ons Oakey ever sang omer eee — Will slander me with base detracting spite, 
oa ? ‘ And baser praise; but, like the moon serens 
Hark! that is the noise of their tulwars,t the clatter upon the Above the raging billows, I chell ennile. 
f stairs: Lightnings of heaven, and yo ye eternal stars, 
: ‘For one breath she caught her baby from her lap to her heart, and Spirits of elemental air and fire 
i let Which keep your courses silently as the Fates, 
The King’s child sink from her nipple, with lips still clinging and Ye winds of morn, and ethers of dim day, 


wet, Assume me to yourselves, with you to reign ! 
Then tore from the Prince his head-cloth, and the putta of pearls 
from his waist, 
- mae the belt on her infant, and the cap on his brows, in THE MAGAZINES. 
ti yoni ‘ ‘ aii iain THE magazines are good this month. We have already noticed 
Be Pe ee ee » on the “oor, | at length Mr. Gladstone’s paper on Ireland in the Contemporary, 
—— of pearis around him, sad the cap that the King’s | a xf), Leonard Courtney’s essay on “ The Swarming of Men” 
While close to her heart, which was breaking, she folded the Raja’s | in the Nineteenth Century, and there is in this latter another 
joy, ’ _. __ | article which will be read with pleasure by all who can enjoy 
—— as the murderers lifted the purdah—she fled with his | jiterature. In it Mr. John Morley defends himself against the 
7 any charge of being a Revolutionist of the French Jacobin type. 
7" ore (so they deemed) in his jewels, lay the Chota Rana,t | He smiles at the parallel drawn between himself and St. Just, 
e Heir ; : . 
“The cow with two calves has escaped us,” cried one, “ it is right and asks how, in pleading for the autonomy of Ireland, he 
and fair resembles any Jacobin whose leading idea was to suppress local 
She should save her own butcha;§ no matter! the edge of the | privileges and particularities, if necessary, in blood. He declares 
dagger ends th va bed he Social Contract t ‘ shall d 
P “ , P 3 that he described the Social Contract as at once “ shallow an 
er — oe Ragheha'acanlights abel Cates eae Sone tet) siege ;” that his ideal is not any Jacobin or even French- 
‘And the Rajpfit women will have it (I know not if this can be so) man, but rather Washington ; and that he is deeply sensible not 
That MOti’s son in the putta and golden cap cooed low, only of the rectitude, but of the necessity of Opportunism :— 
When the sharp blades met in his small heart, with never one ‘‘ What these opinions came to, roughly speaking, was something 





moan or wince, to this effect: That the power alike of statesmen and of publicists 
But died with a babe’s light laughter, because he died for his | over the course of affairs is strictly limited ; that institutions and 
Prince. movements are not capable of immediate or indefinite modification 


‘Thereby did that Rajpdt mother preserve the line of our Kings.’ | by any amount of mere will; that political truths are always relative, 
*Oh! Vittoo’ I said, oat they pha her much gold and beatifal and never absolute; that the test of practical, political, or social 


things, proposals is not their conformity to abstract ideals, but to con- 
And garments, and land for her people, and a home in the Palace ! | venience, utility, expediency, and occasion; that for the reformer, 
May be considerations of time and place may be paramount ; and finally, as 
She had grown to love that Princeling even more than the child on | Mill himself has put it, that government is always either in the hands, 
her knee.’ or passing into the hands, of whatever is the strongest power in 


- , 7 society, and that what this power is, and shall be, depends less on 
“May it please the Presence ! quoth Vittoo, ‘it seemeth not so! pare. than institutions depend upon it. If I were pressed for 








they gave ‘ an illustration of these principles at work, inspiring the minds and 
The gold and the garments and jewels, as much as the proudest | >niding the practice of responsible statesmen in great transactions of 
would have ; | , , ' our own day and generation, I should point to the sage, the patient, 
Bat the same night deep in her true heart she buried a knife, and | th. ¢riampbant action of Abraham Lincoln in the emancipation of the 
smiled, — negro slaves. However that may be, contrast a creed of this kind 
Saying this: “I have saved my Rana! I must go to suckle my | with the abstract, absolute, geometric, unhistoric, peremptory notions 
child !””’ and reasonings that formed the stock-in- trade of most, though not quite 


all, of the French revolutionists, alike in action and in thought. It is 
plain that they are the direct opposite and contradictory of one 
another.” 

We welcome those declarations, even if they are flecked with 
a certain toleration for immoral methods when directed towards 


* The “seat” or throne, + Indian swords. {Little King.” §“ Littleone.” What he thinks good ends, which we must say we perceive in 


Among the other poems, we may mention “ The Snake and the 
Baby,” “ Atalanta” (a very happy dedication, so to speak, of 
the girls’ magazine that bears that title), and “In Westminster 
Abbey,” as those that have specially pleased us. 
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many of Mr. Morley’s writings. He may say that in using the 
phrase “sombre acquiescence” to describe Danton’s attitude 
towards the Septembriseurs, he only describes, without defending; 
but if there had been no pardon in his heart, would he have 
thought of that singularly tolerant phrase P——Cardinal Man- 
ning’s “Plea for the Worthless” seems to us fitter for a 
disciple of Victor Hugo than for a Roman Cardinal. We quite 
admit the duty of compassion and of effort to save the worth- 
less ; but we do not believe that society “is guilty of the ruin of 
its offspring.” If it is so, who is responsible for the immense 
majority of decent people? The Cardinal says :— 

“The bloated and brutal man, if he had been nurtured by a loving 

mother in a pure home fit for man to live in; if he had grown up in 
the consciousness of a divine law and presence; if he had lived in 
honest labour, found as a rule in the labour market, or as an excep- 
tion, in times of distress, provided by the compassion ‘of a wise 
charity, or of a law wisely and charitably admiuistered—he would 
not have become the wreck in body, mind, and speech, which we may 
see in our streets every day.” 
True, perhaps, though there are thousands of scoundrels who 
were brought up under all those influences; but is it not exactly 
like saying that if all were good, there would be no need for a 
Church? If there is no personal responsibility, but it can all 
be shifted off on to a formless entity called “ Society,” which, be 
it observed, does not demoralise the majority,—what is sin, and, 
indeed, what is Christianity either? The poor man is just as 
responsible as the rich, and except the single temptation 
to steal, has no additional temptations. There is no poverty 
like that of many villages in Southern England or Northern 
Scotland, where no one locks a door, and violent crime is un- 
known. Mr. Marcus B. Huish deplores the decay of art in 
Japan, which he attributes to the rage for cheapness, and the 
interference of the ignorant purchaser with the skilled artist. 
It is the old story; but in Japan, as in Europe, the demand for 
first-rate work will revive, and with it excellence. What we 
should like to know is, what it is in the Japanese which gives 
him his almost instinctive sense of perfect work, and leaves 
the European, who is so much his superior in many things, 
almost without it? What induced him to wish for the sword- 
handle of which Mr. Huish gives so enthusiastic an account ? 
There is no use in inlaying of that perfect kind, and what 
induced the artist to expend such time onit? Pay? Then what 
induced the purchaser P Mrs. Acland’s “ American Notes” 
are attractive, because, though thin, they are so obviously 
genuine impressions. This account, of which we are constantly 
receiving confirmation, will be new to most of our readers :— 

“The second burning question in Eastern Canada is that of the 
French Canadians. It is curious that while in France itself popula- 
tion is notoriously at a standstill, or even declining, in Lower 
Canada it is advancing by leaps and bounds. Families of twelve and 
fourteen children are not uncommon, and the English are literally 
being gradually squeezed out. The members of the local Parliament 
are almost entirely French; the speeches are made in French; 
official notices are published in French—usually, but not always, with 
an English translation. In the streets of Quebec a policeman could 
not understand a question asked in English, much less reply to it; 
and in the depression of trade caused by the comparative failure of 
the local lumber business, the French are buying up lands and houses 
as fast as they are vacated by the English merchants; so that while, 
as I have said, the French-Canadian population increases, the English 
diminishes in almost equal proportion. The farms are of course in 
French hands, and worked on the French system of subdivision 
among all the children, so that the holdings are getting smaller and 
smaller, and the poor people live in great poverty, and are unable to 
supply the dressings and manure which might make the land pay. 
The soil is not rich in this province, and has long been exhausted by 
the system of farming which prevails; but only when it is absolutely 
impossible any longer to obtain even a meagre livelihood will the 
family break up and migrate to the towns, to seek employment there.” 
The gradual disappearance of the English language in French 
Canada is, as far as we know, an unique phenomenon, though 
we are told that in certain valleys of the Tyrol, Italian is, in a 
similar way, slowly eating out German. The usual theory is 
that the Teuton absorbs, and is not absorbed; but it is not 
universally true, as, for example, in Wales.——Lord Thring’s 
paper on “ Local Government” is an exhaustive account of local 
government as it exists, and is penetrated with feeling for 
historic divisions. He believes the task of introducing a new 
system will be enormous, and would facilitate it to the 
utmost by retaining, wherever possible, all that is old. We 
agree with that in principle; but the worship of antiquity 
must not be allowed to interfere with practical reform. We 
cannot, for example, leave the county enclaves, the bits of one 
county dropped about in another. They are of great historical 
interest, for they were originally scattered conquests; but they 
must go.—Mr. Phelps finishes an admirable account of the 











Constitution of the United States by a sketch showing beyond 
doubt that the essence of that Constitution, its regulating 
machine, without which it could not work, is the Supreme 
Court, an institution entirely lacking in this Kingdom, and which 
has built up in the Union a reverence for the document which 
has all the strength and most of the utility of loyalty. 


Mr. Henry Dunckley (“Verax ”), in the Contemporary, answers 
Mr. Froude’s book on the West Indies with great moderation 
and force. He maintains that our recent government of the 
islands has succeeded, and adduces in proof the happiness of the 
Negroes, which is admitted by Mr. Froude, and seems to be un- 
doubted, and their extreme loyalty to the British Government, 
as against the only alternative—annexation to the United States, 
He does not, however, fairly meet the real difficulty, which is 
that the whites are departing. When they have gone, the blacks 
will be alone, and it seems to be shown that Negroes, free from 
the vivifying presence of the white man, fall back into the 
barbarism of Africa. Is it our duty to allow that, merely for 
the sake of what is called their “happiness?” The alternative 
would seem to be “Indian government”’—that is, a strictly 
regulated white despotism for a few generations—but this we 
understand Mr. Dunckley to repudiate———Sir Lyon Playfair 
endorses the theory of the American economist, Mr. Wells, that 
the main cause of the fall in prices, with the depression that 
results from it, has been the application of science to trade, 
especially in the improvement of communications. The reduc- 
tion in the cost of haulage, in particular, has been so enormous 
that a few hundred pounds of coal now do the work of 15,000 
pounds :— 

“The cost of transit of a ton of wheat from Calcutta to England 
was 71s. 3d. in 1881 and 27s. in 1885. The haulage of a thousand 
miles, from Chicago to New York, brings a whole year’s supply of 
food for a man at a cost of a single day’s wage. A ton is hauled for 


less than a farthing per mile. The fall in the prices of ocean transit 
from New York to Liverpool has been as follows :— 


1880. 1886, 
Grain, per bushel oe wai jin RS omens 1d. 
Flour, per ton ... a “HC see ROBE dative 7s. 6d. 
Cheese ... oa oe ar nse, MOR ~cncoas 15s. 
Cotton, per pound a abe ee GEG ania . ged. 
Bacon and lard, per ton eee sea “Os: xoveee. “ERGO” 


Those figures of themselves suffice to explain the depression in 
agriculture, and it is the same in manufactures, chemistry alone 
having cheapened production often by three-fourths. The burden 
of the fall, Sir Lyon Playfair thinks, falls mainly upon unskilled 
labour, and he desires to change it as far as possible into skilled 
labour by a wide extension of technical education.——The 
review of “ Garibaldi’s Memoirs,” by Karl Blind, will startle 
a good many, proving, as they do, that Garibaldi condoned 
political assassination when committed, as it were, instinctively, 
as in the murder of Rossi, and that his great trouble with his 
volunteers was their liability to extraordinary bursts of panic. 
He evidently believed in his heart in drill, and thought the 
German soldiers the finest in the world. The best men in his 
service were gentlemen; and he never, from first to last, was 
joined by any peasant. Mr. G. T. Bettany dreams of a time 
when the United States of America, unburdened with the cost 
of maintaining armies, will become too powerful for Europe, 
and forgets both the chance that the Union may one day break 
up, and that the States may have immense problems of their own 
to solve; one, the Socialistic one, which will require the devotion 
of much of the national strength. The Negro question even may 
seriously occupy them, if, as Mr. G. W. Cable says in his article 
upon it, the blacks are already seven millions in the South, 
and resent bitterly their exclusion by the whites from all 
social equality. Mr. Cable found them absolutely excluded even 
from the tramcars, and from any building used by white men. 
The whites will even let their children grow up in ignorance 
rather than let them sit on the same school-benches with blacks. 
——tThe most striking paper in this number, however, is the 
account of ‘‘ Mystical Pessimism in Russia,’ by N. Tsakni. So 
pessimist is feeling in Russia, that, according to this writer, 
almost any sect succeeds if only it is only pessimist enough,—that 
is, if it teaches the abandonment of this world and its pleasures 
either through asceticism, or self-mutilation, or suicide. About 
twenty years ago, for example, there arose in the forest 
government of Perm a sect headed by a peasant named 
Khodkine. Khodkine taught that the only way of salvation was 
to make an end of this life of sin and ignominy. He carried 
his disciples into the forest, where they dug catacombs and 
sewed graveclothes, and then he directed them to die of hunger: 











“Then began the interminable days of horrible suffering for these 
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wretches. Tortured by hunger and thirst, women and children cried 
loudly for a few drops of water. The children’s sufferings touched 
the hearts of some of the fanatics, who knelt to their chief praying 
him to have pity on these little ones. But Khodkine was immovable. 
Tears, prayers, and suffering did not touch him, and the children 
writhed in agony, sucking the grass, chewing fern-fronds, or 
swallowing sand. Twocf the fanatics could not endure this sight, 
and fled during the darkness of the night. ‘This frightened Khodkine, 
and he resolved to hasten the death which was so long in coming. 
<The hour of death has come: are you ready ?’ he asked. ‘Weare 
ready,’ replied the unhappy people, all their strength exhausted. 
Then they began to massacre the children. The bodies of the 
yictims were buried in the earth, and the survivors decided to 
continue their fast. But the fugitives had had time to warn the 
police, and they came to the place. Hearing the steps of men 
approaching, and being unwilling to give themselves up alive into 
the hands of the servants of Antichrist, the fanatics reached the 
height of their religions madness, swore to shed their blood for 
Christ, and abandoned themselves to horrible carnage. They began 
by killing the women with hatchets, then they put an end to the 
men most weakened by hunger, and the leader, Khodkine, and three 
others were the sole survivors. They saw the police and tried to 
escape into the forest, but were caught and delivered into the hands 
of justice.” 

A few years ago, a monk named Falaré preached suicide on the 
bank of the Volga, and eighty-four persons tried to burn them- 
selves alive. One who was saved by the police recommenced the 
propaganda, and his “teaching was very successful.” ‘More 
than sixty persons in the same locality decided to give them- 
selves to a voluntary death. Among them were whole families, 
fathers, mothers, children. They no longer chose the forest to 
carry out their design, but on a day fixed beforehand the massacre 
took place in the peasants’ izba. Peasant P. entered the house 
of his neighbour N., killed his wife and children; then, still 
armed with his hatchet, he entered the barn where other fanatics 
were waiting for him with their wives, who calmly put their 
heads on the block, while P. played the part of executioner. 
Then he went to another izba, that of the peasant-woman W., 
and killed her and her kinswomen, while an accomplice killed 
their children. Then the accomplice put his head on the block, 
begging P. tocut it off. P.in his turn was killed by the peasant 
T, Thirty-five persons thus perished. A woman passing by was 
terrified at the spectacle and ran quickly to give the alarm.” 
The “ Negators,” who are numerous, push Nihilism to its logical 
conclusions, deny that property can exist, reject marriage on 
account of its exclusiveness, refuse to take any service, and 
will not work, leading an entirely vagabond life. For these 
ideas, they submit to any torture, whether from the State or 
individuals, against whom they refuse to appeal to the law. The 
only deduction drawn by the writer from these accounts is that 
Russian society is in a state of fermentation; but we should 
add that there must be in the Slav character a power of self- 
suppression which, though common in the East, is phenomenal 
in Europe. These people are only fakirs, after all. 

The Fortnightly is not very lively. Sir Charles Dilke con- 
tinues his papers on the British Army with a sketch of what it 
would be if he could have his way. As usual, he is suggestive ; 
but the majority of readers will, we fancy, place more confidence 
in the opinions of professional experts. Sir Charles’s advice 
that we should separate our European and Asiatic Armies is, we 
believe, sound; but he hardly realises, we think, the full diffi- 
culties, or the impression left upon governing men by the White 
Matiny. That strange incident had a secret history, which 
alarmed those who knew it ten times as much as the Mutiny 
itself——Archdeacon Farrar states the “ Social Problem ” very 
well, though with too much apprehensiveness; but we do not 
see that he suggests any practical remedy, except later marriage, 
which does not solve the social problem in France at all——Mr. 
Henry James writes a long review of Guy de Maupassant, the 
worst of the Zola school, from which we can gather nothing, 
except that he imagines the realistic school to be right in 
their method, wrong in applying it mainly to the animal side 
of life. That is true, but it has been said, though possibly not 
so well, very often before———Lord Monkswell’s argument for 
State colonisation consists mainly of evidence that good 
emigrants, carefully looked after, usually succeed, which is 
perfectly true, but not very helpful; and Mr. Wentworth 
Webster’s account of the privileges enjoyed by many divisions 
of North-Western Spain, though curious and in part new, will 
not add much to the arguments for or against Home-rule. 
Spain cannot be quoted as proof of the success or failure of any 
system. The country has not succeeded, yet it has done 
enormous work in the world. The Spanish idea of the Basque 
fueros, says Mr. Webster, is that they work excellently in the 
privileged provinces, but have cost Spain two wars and two 


hundred thousand men. We may add that they have kept the 
Basques outside the general intellectual movement of Europe. 
Mr. E. Salmon believes, apparently, in the extinction of 
domestic service in England, unless mistresses become kinder. 
The relation, he says, is becoming too purely one of contract. 
That is true enough ; but relations of contract often last a long 
time, and that although the parties to them criticise one another 
very severely. His hint that the pension system might greatly 
improve domestic service is thoroughly sound, but very difficult 
of application. Death breaks up most English households. 

We fear Mr. Matthew Arnold will not obtain much support 
for his proposal in the National Review to cure the Dissenting 
grievance in Wales. He wishes that in counties like Cardigan, 
where Nonconformists form the bulk of the population, the 
tithe and the churches, cathedrals excepted, should be handed 
over to them. Their ministers should be appointed by the 
State, with a right of veto left to the congregations. The first 
answer to that proposition is, that the Nonconformists would 
not accept it; and the second, that it would secure no end. The 
“ Establishment ” so organised would not be a Church in any 
sense of the word, and would present endless new and per- 
plexing problems. It is open, of course, to the State to endow 
all Churches which will accept endowment; but it can only 
establish one territorially, and must impose on that one the duty 
of ministering to every one who asks its aid. It is because the 
English Church will do this that it is just to support it out of 
pational property; but would any other Church accept this 
function ? The paper against Homceopathy, by “ R. B. C.,” 
is unusually effective. The writer draws the principal illustra- 
tions of his argument from his experience as an oculist, and one 
or two of them appear to be irrefragable. What, for instance, 
can be the answer to this P— 

‘‘There is, however, one form of gradually progressive blindness 
which is attended by a true symptom of a marked character. The 
patient will probably complain only of failure of sight; but if the 
precise conditions of this failure are investigated, they will be found 
to include loss or impairment of vision for green, limited to a well- 
defined portion of the centre of the field of vision, that is, only dis- 
coverable when the green object is in front of the eye or nearly so. 
This central impairment or loss of vision for green, occurring in a 
person not previously colour-blind, and accompanying some general 
impairment of sight, is itself a true symptom ; and it is, moreover, a 
symptom which becomes, to instructed persons, a sign indicative of 
the nature of the case. It denotes that the impending blindness is 
due to the excessive use of tobacco; and it points out the method of 
cure, which is to be found in the entire abandonment of the drug. 
We have here a perfect example of a symptom which is produced 
by a medicinal agent ; and of a condition in which the relations of 
canse and effect are maintained throughout. If the patient continues 
to smoke, he will become blind; if he abandons smoking, he will 
recover ; and the speed at which blindness, in the former case, will 
become complete, will mainly depend upon the quantity of tobacco 
which he consumes. Now, I should like to know whether any homao- 
path, in such conditions, and assuming him to be aware of them, 
would venture to permit the continuance of smoking; or would 
supplement the abandonment of tobacco, which it would be his duty 
to enjoin, by its administration in even infinitesimal! doses.” 

The inquiry, “ Who are ‘the English People’?” by “An 
Englishman,” is nothing but the general argument against 
democracy rather badly stated ; and Mrs. H. Fawcett, who writes 
on “ Women’s Suffrage,” hardly understands the precise limits 
of moral force. She does not tell us what she would do if the 
women, who are a majority, shut the public-houses, and the 
men, who are a minority, rose in insurrection. Does she think 
“moral force ” would give the women a victory >——The Hon. G. 
N. Curzon argues well for a purification of the House of Lords, 
to which we all agree, but postpones the suggestion of a feasible 
method, which is what we all wait for. We gather from Mr. 
Ulick Burke’s paper on Cyprus that we have made the island 
orderly, that we have in some degree improved the tenure, that 
we have made a road or two, and that we have “nearly ” extirpated 
the locusts. Mr. R. Mattei had noticed that the locusts, before they 
can fly, cross the country in armies, and never turn aside. He 
therefore “hit upon the ingenious expedient of barring their 
progress when actually on the march, by means of long canvas 
screens put up on stakes and furnished at the top with a band of 
varnished leather, or what is called American cloth. Deep pits 
are dug at intervals of some few yards on the side of these 
screens facing the advancing hosts, and the locusts, reaching the 
obstacle, and being unable to surmount it, owing to the polished 
surface on the upper edge, fall down and are caught in the pits, 
which are themselves edged and lined to a depth of a few inches 
with polished zinc.” The locusts are crushed in the pits by their 
own weight, and the numbers slain in 1883-84 are estimated at 

















250,000,000,000, at a cost of about 2s. a million. This is a boon 
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to the people; but our government of Cyprus strikes us as being 
rather too quiet, the difficulty, no doubt, being partly want of 
money, and partly a lurking idea in the breasts of statesmen 
that we shall not in the end retain the island. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
«<amaaaae 


There is an air of dullness this month about the three leading 
illustrated magazines,—the Magazine of Art, the Art Journal, and the 
English Illustrated Magazine, due chiefly to there being no con- 
spicuous article in any one of them. In the first, Mr. Walter Crane’s 
paper on “The Language of Line,” Mr. Penderel-Brodhurst’s (the 
second of a series) on “Tbe Forest of Fontainebleau,” and Mr. John 
Forbes-Robertson’s on “The City Art Gallery of Manchester,” are 
the best, and that less on account of style than of the information 
which they supply in a condensed form. The frontispiece—an 
engraving of Mr. Luke Fildes’s “ Venetians ’—is, indeed, the feature 
of the Magazine of Art for this month; as is an engraving of 
Mr. J. 8. Sargent’s ‘Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose,’’ of the Art 
Journal, Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson gives a snfficiently readable and 
appreciative notice of the career and work of this artist. Of the 
other contents of the Art Journal, we may single out ‘“‘ Landscape 
in America’ (which is most admirably illustrated), and “The Nun’s 
Town by the Water,” for a word of commendation. The place 
of honour in the English Illustrated Magazine is very properly 
given to “ Penshurst,’ the first of a series of “Glimpses of Old 
English Homes,’ by Miss Elizabeth Balch. The portraits, the 
originals of which are at Penshurst, and which include Queen 
Elizabeth, Philip and Algernon Sydney, are very good. Miss 
Balch’s letterpress, however, reminds one in style of the late Mr. G. 
P. R. James. Mr. Walter Armstrong’s essay on “The English Art” 
gives an excuse for reproducing ore or two Turners and other old and 
excellent pictures, although the reader who is not a connoisseur in 
art will probably think the illustrations, executed by Messrs. Hugh 
Thomson and Herbert Railton, of Mr. Outram Tristram’s paper on 
“The Brighton Road,” the feature of the magazine. Mr. H. D. Traill 
appears to be finding himself more at home than he was at first in 
the monthly roundabout paper to which he gives the name of “ Et 
Cetera ;” but Professor Minto’s ‘‘ The Mediation of Ralph Hardelot,”’ 
of which one may now judge owing to its having passed its twentieth 
chapter, seems to prove only that its author, Professor Minto, has no 
capacity for writing readable historical fiction. The history in the 
later chapters has a dismally got-up look, and the story itself, as now 
developed, is one of the dreariest we ever read. 

The best paper in a number of the Gentleman’s Magazine which is 
somewhat above the average, is Mr. Sidney Lee’s bit of careful his- 
torical investigation into the career of the Admirable Crichton. One 
wonders after reading it whether the Crichton of a history which is 
stranger and more misleading than even the late Mr. Harrison Ains- 
worth’s romance, was not several persons rolled into one. There 
does not seem to be a good excuse for a paper at the present moment 
on George Eliot and Jane Welsh Carlyle, and Miss Annie Ireland’s 
gives us nothing fresh. ‘A Century of Scene-Painting”’ is evidently 
the result of careful study. 

Good Words for March is worth noticing, if only for the sake of the 
Countess of Aberdeen’s “ Our Mothers and Girls,’ which is at once 
lively and practical. Ladies who are interested in this subject should 
read it to see what Lady Aberdeen and her friends—friends in the 
real rather than in the social sense of the word—have done and are 
doing. But there are other excellent things in this number, even 
exclusive of the letterpress. The indefatigable Duke of Argyll begins 
@ series of papers on “ Darwinism as a Philosophy,” and Miss 
Linskill’s “ Vignettes of a Northern Village” are quite worthy even 
of her. 

There is no notable paper in this month’s Quiver, but there is no 
lack of fiction, or of good advice in the form of sbort essays. The 
colloquial simplicity of ‘‘ The Old Lady’s Leading-Strings ” borders 
however, on vulgarity. 

It is to be feared that the author of ‘ Bootle’s Baby,” like most of 
her contemporaries, is writing too much, yet there is an element of 
novelty in her “ Princess Sarah” which is running its course in the 
Leisure Hour. ‘Among the excellent and opportune papers in this 
number of the Leisure Hour, may be mentioned ‘“ Frogmore House ” 
(in a series of “‘The Queen’s Homes ”’), “ William Barnes,” and Miss 
Gordon Cumming’s ‘The Great Yellow River Inundation.”’ 

The character of the Argosy seems to have been but slightly, if at 
all, affected by the death of its original conductor, Mrs. Henry Wood ; 
a novel by her still runs in it. There are some very weak short stories 
in the March number; Mr. Blair Leighton’s “ A Dark Deed” was not 
worth printing, When are Mr. Charles Wood’s “Letters from 
Majorca” to come to an end ? 

The March number of Harper's Magazine is only an average one in 
point of letterpress, but it is above the average in point of illustra- 





tions. ‘Modern Spanish Art,’ “Canadian Voyageurs on the 
Sanguenay,” “A Gipsy Fair in Surrey,” and “A Little Swiss 
Sojourn” are equally good in both respects. Mr. Higginson’s «4 
New England Vagabond ” is a wonderfal story of sordid yet ingeniong 
scoundrelism. 


Curious Creatures: their Ways and Habits. By Marianne Belt, 
(St. Anselm’s Society.)—These are some very pleasantly written 
studies of seals, sea-lions, otters, moles, and other beasts, birds, and 
fishes, containing much interesting information. As an instance of 
Miss Bell’s powers of description, the reader may be referred to the 
account of the arrival of the northern eared seals, or sea-lions, at the 
Aleutian Isles in the North Pacific, whither they go to rear their 
families. About the middle of May, the males appear and take up 
their position in regular order on the coast, the first arrivals securing 
the places nearest to the water. Directly the females reach the land, 
a fierce contest ensues, each lion securing as many of these mild, un. 
resisting mates as he can. All this is described by Miss Bell with 
considerable power of graphic presentation. The book can be safely 
recommended to all who are interested in the strange world of 
creatures around us, whose likeness and unlikenesa to ourselves are 
equally mysterious. 

Masters of the Situation, by W. J. Tilley (T. Nelson and Sons), is a 
series of essays by an American clergyman on the mental qualities 
which help to ensure social success, such as individuality, enthusiasm, 
manners, and the like. In those early attempts at essays, which 
were called “ themes,” it was held, we remember, correct to intro- 
duce one “example” before the concluding “application.” Bat 
these essays seem to be all example; in the first one, on “ Prompt- 
ness,” we have been curious enough to count more than sixty 
illustrative personages, and among them, quite unabashed, those two 
who were specially boycotted by our cruel schoolmastere,— Hannibal 
and Napoleon. Indeed, of this latter Mr. Tilley is fain to say that “it 
has doubtless been noted by the observant reader that reference hag 
repeatedly been made in these pages to” him, and after a high-flown 
eulogy of him, he goes on to add what seems to us, even remembering 
his conversation at St. Helena, a very strange testimonial to character: 
—‘ Not the least among other things for which he should be honoured 
is his noble and striking testimony to the divinity of Christ; and, ag 
Dr. Schaff justly observes, the logical conclusion of this master-mind 
may well be set over against the illogical denial of Christ’s divinity by 
inferior minds.” 

The Bassandyne Bible, by W. T. Dobson (Blackwood), was the 
first printed Bible in Scotland. It was issued in 1576, being the 
immediate outcome of the Geneva Bible, and it took its name from 
the printer, Thomas Bassandyne, though it was chiefly the pro- 
duction of his partner, Alexander Arbuthnot. Bassandyne seems 
to have been an odd person to give his name to a bible, seeing that, 
among other questionable actions, he printed an indecent song with 
an edition of the Psalter, in order to promote the sale of one or the 
other, for which he was duly reprimanded by the General Assembly 
and compelled to withdraw the edition. The exhaustive account 
which Mr. Dobson gives of the issuing of the Bassandyne Bible forms, 
however, but a small part of his volume, a history of all the early 
English-printed Bibles, from Tyndal’s to the Geneva, occupying the 
first half, and an account of all noted Edinburgh printers down to the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, the larger part of the second 
half. ‘The book should be interesting to all, especially Scotch biblio- 
philes. It is printed in a way worthy of its subject, and enriched 
with various interesting fac-similes and woodcuts. 


DrireEctorikgs, Erc.—Official Year Book of the Church of England. 
(8.P.C.K.)—Every item of information relative to dioceses, home 
and colonial missions, nursing institutions, schools, and the staff, 
lay and clerical, of the Established Church.——Church Work: 
Mission Life. (Wells, Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—The first 
half of the work is devoted to Church matters and their pro- 
gress; the second sams up the result of colonial missions.—— 
Bible Work at Home and Abroad (Cassell and Co.), contains the 
twelve numbers of Bible Work for the past year.——The Catholic 
Directory (Borns and Oates), a register of the diocesan clergy, 
schools, convents, nursing institutions.——The Government Year-Book 
(T. Fisher Unwin), containing matters of interest relating to home, 
foreign, and colonial government, and a review of the chief occurences, 
national and international, for the past year.——The Shipping World 
(Shipping World Office), the year-book of commerce and navigation, 
with lists of shipping, ports, tariffs, freeboard, and tides. ——The 
Merchandise Marks Act. By Howard Payn. (Stevens and Sons.)— 
This contains the text of, and an introduction to, the above Act, 
special attention being paid to the “Importation” section, and to 
pateuts and international agreement as to trade-marks.——The 
Advertising A. B. C. (T. B. Browne.)—This volume of some 
thousand pages mentions all the advertising mediums, home, colonial, 
and foreign.—Sell’s Directory of Registered Telegraphic Addresses 
and Code. (Sell’s Advertising Agency.) The Advertiser's Guardian 








(Walter Hally-Burton), a collection of facts relating to advertise- 
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ments, newspapers, and stories of the trade.~—The Calendar of the 
University College of Wales. (J. E. Cornish, Manchester.) The 
Liberal Year-Book. By E. A. Judges. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) 
—This issue contains much useful information relative to the Liberal 
Party, but it must be taken cum grano. 

New Epitions.—The History of the French Revolution, by Thomas 
Carlyle (Ward, Lock, and Co.), a complete edition, paper cover, 
in one volame, for a shilling.——Messrs. George Routledge and Sons 
issue also editions of The French Revolution, in three volumes, Past 
and Present, Hero- Worship, Sartor Resartus, in sixpenny paper volumes, 
by the same author.——Lessing’s Laokoon, translated by E. C. Beasley, 
B.A. (George Bell and Sons), a revised edition, in “ Bohn’s Shilling 
Series.’ Stepping Heavenward, by Elizabeth Prentiss (Hodder 
and Stoughton), an illustrated edition, with introductory note. 





Magazines AND SeErrat Pusrications.—We have received the 
following for March :—The Expositor.—The Homiletic Magazine.— 
The Congregational Review.—The Anglican Church Magazine.—The 
Classical Review.—The Forum.—The Archzxological Review.—The 
Asclepiad.—The Month.—The Sword and Trowel.—No. 1 of the 
Meister, journal of the Wagner Society (G. Redway).—Atalanta. 
—Scribner’s Magazine—The Army and Navy Magazine.—The 
Sydney Quarterly Magazine—The Voice of India.—The Century 
Magazine.—The Atlantic Monthly.—Belgravia.—The Scots’ Magazi new 
—The Indian Magazine.—London Soctety.—The Bookworm.—The 
Journal of Education.—Science Gossip.—The Hospital.— The Woman’s 
World.—Chambers’s Journal.—All the Year Round.—The Sunday at 
Home.—The Sunday Magazine.—The Girl’s Own Paper.—Harper’s 
Young People. 








a | B E R T Y y LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
| FANOY, BALL, DINNER, and 
ART EVENING COSTUMES. 


F A B R | Cc Ss ; | SpectaL SKETCHES IN ANY DESIGN OR PERIOD, 


For the SEASON, FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 
PatTEENS Post-FREF. 


LIBERTY & CO. 
OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


East India House 
& Chesham House + BEGENT STREET, W. 





Manufactory, Birmingham. 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 


W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &. 
Physicians 308. @. G. CORKHILL, M.B., 
M.R.C.S, Eng. (Resident). 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths, Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &o, 

Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 
The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'’S. 


MATLOCK. 








LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 








Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a pleasing 
fragrance to the breath, It is by far the best 


TOOTH POWDER, 


and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances, 


Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the original and only genuine. 


ROWLANDS’ 


ODONTO 








Just published, Sixth Edition, Revised, and Enlarged with Three 
New Chapters and a ge and additional Illustrations, 
Eleventh Thousand, 1s, cloth. 

OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE THEM FROM 
INFANCY TO OLD AGE, 

With Special Information about 8 acles, 

OUR By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F-R.M.S., &. 
EXTRACTS from NOTICES of the FIRST EDITION :— 
«“** How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a 
thoroughly practical little manual.”—Graphic. ‘‘ Gives many 
E Y E S a useful hint to those who enjoy good eyesight and wish to 
"| preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those obliged 
to wear spectacles.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., 
and all Booksellers. 
Sent free for 1s 2d by the Author, 
JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C, 








LENT OFFERINGS. 


HOME MISSIONS 
OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


(ADDITIONAL CURATES’ SOCIETY.) 


ARUNDEL HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, 
LONDON, W.C. 


** It would be totally impossible for the present work of the Church of England to 
be carried on with half its efficiency if it were not for the help of this Society in our 
most important places,”—ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 


“ The best of the excellent Church Societies,’—Lord ADDINGTON. 


HE SOCIETY AIMS at bringing the good tidings of the 
Gospel to the EARS and HEARTS of the ignorant and 
indifferent IN OUR OWN LAND. 


858 GRANTS VOTED, AMOUNTING TO 


£56,000 A YEAR. 


N EARNEST APPEAL is made for INCREASED 

SUPPORT, so urgently needed both for the maintenance 

of the Grants already voted towards the stipends of Home Mis- 

sion Curates, as well as for affording similar Aid to numerous 

other PARISHES, POOR, POPULOUS, and yet ILL- 
SUPPLIED with the CHURCH’S MINISTRY. 


HE Employment of additional MISSIONARY CLERGY 
implies increased Ministrations to the WANTS, 
PHYSICAL as well as SPIRITUAL, of the poor. 


HURCH COLLECTIONS, ANNUAL SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS, and DONATIONS will be thankfully received. 


COLLECTING-BOXES (for which application should be 





made to the Secretary) will be supplied through the local 





Clergy to those who will kindly undertake to collect. 





Cheques, Postal and Post-Office Orders, should be crossed “ Messrs. COUTTS.”” 


JOHN GEORGE DEED, M.A., Secretary. 


SUTTON’S | GENUINE ONLY 
| DIRECT FROM 
SEEDS. 


SUTTON AND SONS, 
(Rea.) READING. 


Pricep Lists POST-FREE. 











tigen ITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND (in the Perth- 

shire Highlands).—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a year will be OFFERED 
for COMPETITION in JULY. The MODERN SIDE gives a special and 
systematic practical Education for boys entering early upon life. The CLASSICAL 
SIDE prepares for the Universities. Boys are prepared for the Indian Civil 
Service, Army, and other EXAMINATIONS.—For particulars, Prospectus, &c., 
apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Glenalmond, Perth, N.B. 


T, ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the combination of science with practice 
in the special Education of Land Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, 
intending Colonists, &c., and providing full courses of Outdoor and Class-room 
instruction, scientific and practical, in the various branches of Agriculture and 
Estate M tof Live Stock, Dairy Farming, Land Surveying, 
Elements of Forestry, &c. 

There is an Ordinary Course of Two Years, and a Diploma Course, and also 
a special One-Year Course for Out-Students desiring it. 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, E.G. 
CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT, 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with List of Scholarships, 
Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 22nd. 

TNNHE RECTOR of WAVERTREE, Liverpool, wants, 
at EASTER, an ASSISTANT-CURATE. Must be Graduate, Camb. or 


Oxford; wholesome Churchman of common sense and energy ; musical preferzed. 
Stipend, £160.—Address, Rev. OC. W. STUBBS, Stokenham Vicarage, Kingsbridge, 


8. Devon. 
A CLERGYMAN can highly recommend a GERMAN 


FAMILY of good birth where Girls will meet with eve Educational 
areh : » Perthshire. 




















Advantage. Highest references,—Apply to Rev. A. 8. AGLEN, Alyt 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
———. 


Archer (J. H. L.), The British Army, 8V0..........000000 ivensinesedi sepeeonee (G. Bell) 31/6 
Brett (H.), The Cornet, 4to neneiniia (Novello) 2/0 
Bridger (A. E), Demon of Dyspepsia, cr 8vo.. ° (Sonnenschein) 4/6 
Buchanan (R.), City of Dreams, 12mo (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Chaplin (J. G.), Three Principles of Book-Keeping, cr 8vo (S. Low) 2/6 
Clough (B.), Guide to Scholarship Examinations, cr 8vo (Gill) 2/6 
Drummond (J.), Philo-Judeeus, 2 vols. 8vo (Williams & Norgate) 21/0 
Fife (M. B.), In Glenoran, cr 8vo (Oliphant) 2/6 
Gerard (E.), Land Beyond the Forest, 2 vols. 8vo .(W. Blackwood) 25/0 
Glaister (E.), Bernard and Marcia, 3 vols. .......... (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Gordon (C, G.), Letters to his Sister, cr 8vo. (Macmillan) 7 
Hoey (0.), Stern Chase, cr 8vo ie 

Keats (J.), Poetical Works, edited by W. T. 

Keller (J. A.), Saint Joseph’s Help, 12mo 

Kennard (E.), Real Good Thing, cr 8vo .. 

King’s Ransom, A, Cr 80 wec..s.ccceeceeseeeneeeee 

Lowell (J. R.), Heartsease and Rue, 12mo... 

Marchant (W. T.), In Praise of Ale, cr 8vo.. 

Markham (C. R.), Fighting Veres, 8vo .... 

Morris (W.), Dream of John Ball, 16mo I 

Oakeshott (G. J.), Detail and Ornament of the Italian Renaissance (Batsford 
Oliver (J.), Notes on the Diseases of Women, 8vo , Hirschfield 
Pilley (J. J.), Inorganic and Organic Qualitative Analysis, 12mo (Gill) 
Salmond (C. A.), Princetoniana, cr 8VO .........:cecceceneeeceeceneees seeee.--(Oliphant) 
Saunders (J.), Raygarths Gladys, and other Poems, 12mo (T. Laurie) 
Shearwood (J.), A Short History of Russia, cr 8vo (Reeves & Turner) 
Swan (A. S.), Doris Cheyne, cr 8vo (Oliphant) 
Topley (W.), Geological Map of Europe, 18mo ..(Oxford Univ. Press) 5/0 
Whitelaw (T.), The Gospel of St. John, 8vo (Maclehose) 14/0 
Wilmot (A.), Poetry of South Africa, cr 8vo . psssait ae Low) 6/0 
Winter (J. S.), Garrison Gossip, cr 8vo ........ dvetnsiainticenieen suneiniaa (F. V. White) 2/0 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. —_ Quarterly, 
early. 


year 
8 6......014 3 07 2 


110 6.....015 3 
112 6......016 3 


Including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdon ... son one ove eee vee 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany oes 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... er 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvuTsIpDE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
Narrow Column..... scossosennseness ee 10 6 
0| Half-Column ...... 115 0 
212 6] Quarter-Column........... peetsecccn ae 
Six lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing 
on an average eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CUPPLEs, 
Upzam, AND Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 








OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 


EGHAM, SURREY. 
PrinciPaAL—Miss BISHOP. 

The EASTER TERM will BEGIN on APRIL 18th. Students must be over 17 
years of age at date of ony and must pass an entrance examination at the 
College on Wednesday and Thursday, March 2lst and 22nd, unless they have 
already passed an examination accepted as equivalent. The charge for board, 
lodging, and tuition is £30 a term (11 weeks). 

For Prospectus and further information, apply to 

J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary, 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to 

fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About Fifty 

Students will be admitted in September, 1888. For Competition the Secretary of 

State will offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, 

and Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 


IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.—The NEXT 

ENTRANOE EXAMINATION will be held during the week beginning 

JUNE 11th, in London, and also at the College, and at Edinburgh, Leeds, Liver- 
pool and Clifton, if a sufficient number of candidates present themselves. 

Five scholarships of the annual value respectively of 80 guineas, £75, £60, £45, 
and £30, the Clothworkers’ Exhibition of the annual value of 50 guineas, the 
M.A. Leighton Foundation Scholarship of the annual value of 20 guineas, andthe 
Russell Garney Foundation Scholarship for proficiency in History of the annual 
value of £45, all tenable for three years, will be awarded in connection with this 
examination. 

Scholarships will also be awarded for Natural Science, Forms of entry and 
farther information may be obtained from the Secretary, MISS KENSINGTON, 
122 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, London, W. 

The forms must be returned filled up by April 30, 








= 

HE HASTINGS GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOUNDATION 
4A —HEAD-MASTER WANTED for the Hastings Grammar School, estab. 
lished under a scheme approved “ an Order in Council dated March 26th 1878, 
The Emolaments are a fixed yearly stipend of £150, and capitation payments of 
#4 per boy per annum (except in the case of a limited number of free scholars) 
A house will be provided by the Governors, rent-free, at a yearly value not ex- 
ceeding £75. The Head-Master will have the privilege of taking boarders, There 
is school accommodation for 180 boys. Applicants must be Graduates of some 
University in the United Kingdom, and not over 45 years of age, but need not 
be in holy orders ; a married man will be preferred. It is desired that the Master 
should, if possible, enter on his duties on April 27th.—Applications to be made, 
on or before March 31st instant, to Mr. WM. B. YOUNG, Clerk to the Governors 
of the Foundation, Bank Buildings, Hastings. 





STE. LUCE, LAUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late Head. 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting, . 





N OXFORD GRADUATE, having a High-Class Pre. 
paratory School with good connection, wishes to INCREASE it by 
appointing Agents to introduce Pupils, commission 10 per cent. on first year’s 
fees. Testimonials and references of the highest character.—Address, by letter, 
**M.A.,’’ May’s Advertising Offices, 159 Piccadilly. 





S7: MARY MAGDALENE’S COLLEGE, 
8 WESTBOURNE SQUARE, W. 
PREPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. For terms, Prospectus, and successes, 
apply to _- the HEAD-MASTER, or A. H. GODFREY, Esq., Sec., 1 Delamere 
errace, W. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of the 
Value—Four of £50, One of £30, One of £20, tenable for four years, will 
be OFFERED for COMPETITION by EXAMINATION commencing JUNE 
6th, 1888, Candidates must have been under 14 on January Ist, 1888, 
For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 








LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 
HERTS.—An EXAMINATION will be held on MAY 8th for FOUR 
JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the annual average value of £30. The 
Scheme also provides for Ten Senior Platt Scholarships of higher value open to 
boys over 15 already in the School, and Nine Exhibitions. 
For information, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. 


| sapeteebaianeemeciaiesatal for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honowrs, late Head- 
Mistress of the Preparatory Classes, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. 

Reference permitted to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
Camden Road, N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esq., M.P., Didsbury, Manchester, 

For further particulars, address Miss BRAHAM, Inglenook, Dorking. 


RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS ..  « eee 
CLAIMS PAID .., ue tee tee ae 








1848, 


£7,000,000 
9,000,000 





“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM.” 


APOLLINARIS. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


The filling at the Apollinaris Spring during the year 1887 amounted to 
11,894,000 bottles. 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
to all others. Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer. It is not a dye, but after a few days’ 
use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. Nuda 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, it removes Dandruff, is a matchless dressing, and its use deties detec- 
tion. In eases, 103 6d each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from whom circulars 
may be had. Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
31 and 32 Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, E.C. 








HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard | 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. } 
EstTaBLISHED 1782. | 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning | 
effected in all parts of the World. 
jo claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality. 
WILLIAM 0. SS Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 
The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions, 


OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 





| £ PP B*Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


Cc OC O A. 


SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness,” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, 14 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medica! 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, E.C. 





TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 

LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for building or 
gardening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full parti- 
culars, on sqplicntion. 
RANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Ohancery Lane. 
APPROACHING DIVISION of PROFITS, 


Children’s 
adies’ , 





CAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Samples and Price Lists, post-free, 


Gent’s....... oo-ee 
ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, 
BELFAST, 


USE 


F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE, GRATIS. 


‘It is specially adapted to those whose digestive 
! organs are weak.”—Sir OHARLES A, CAMERON, M.D. 





_ Hemstitched 
e) 
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Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
+ ina CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


CONTENTS FOR manee. ‘ 
NoTES AND QUERIES ON THE IRISH DEMAND, 
Fy the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
Mr. Froupe’s “ WEST Invies.” By Henry Dunckley. 
APPLIED ScrENCE AND TRADE. By the Right Hon. 


‘HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
MARCH. 2s 6d. 


Marcu: an Onze. By Algernon Charles Swinburne, 

A PLEADING FOR THE WORTHLESS, By his Eminence 
Cardinal Manning. 

THE SwarRMING OF Men. By Leonard Courtney, M.P. 

Is JAPANESE ART Extinct? By Marcus B. Huish. 

Lone Lire anp How to Arran It. By Dr, J. 


‘ ayfair, M.P. Burney Yeo. 
neers MEmorss. By Karl Blind. Poor MEn’s GARDENS. By the Right Hon. Earl 
EuROPE versus THE Unitep States. By G. T. Bettany. Fortescue, e si 
MysticaL PESSIMISM IN Russia. By N. Tsakni. A Lapy’s “American Nores.” By Mrs. W. A. 
Recent Economic Literature. By John Rae, D. Acland. 
WELLS CATHEDRAL AND ITS Deans.—II. By Dean THE a oF PaUPER FoREIGNERS, By Arnold 


jJumptre. 
oa Nano QUESTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


George W. Cable. 
IspisTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 


Locat. GOVERNMENT. By the Right Hon. Lord Thring. 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STaTES,—(Uon- 
cluded.) By his Excellency the United States 

Seat ; Minister. 

ana 7 LIFE ON WEEKLY WAGES :— 

Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d ; per post, 2s 8d. 1. On 30s A WEEK, By Miss Miranda Hill. 
ACTS ABOUT IRELAND. A 2. ON A GUINEA A WEEK. By W. Roberts. 
Curve-History of Recent Years, By ALEXANDER | A Few Worps on FreNcH REVOLUTIONARY MODELS, 

B. MacDowatt, M.A. Thirteen Diagrams, illus- By the Right Hon. John Morley, M.P. 

trating the Fluctuations over a Series of Years in London: Kraan Pavt, Trencu, and Co. 

Population, ———— Crime, ee ee Ses ort Asie : 

tion, Evictions, &c., with accompanying Letterpress. 

London: EpwarpD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S,W. UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 


»] . . ry 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S in casks aad cease for home, use. and exportrtion. 
STEEL PENS. 


Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
PARIS, 1878. 


By 





Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand 
London, W.C. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


2anp 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 
TRUSTEES, 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK, 


DIRECTORS. 
CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy-CHarrnman—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 


HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. GEORGE T. SOTHERON ESTCOURT, Esq., M.A, 
The ARCHDEACON of BATH. Hon, and Rev. Canon GREY, M.A. 
GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Eaq. Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 
Rev. Canon BLACKLEY, M.A. The ARCHDEACON of LLANDAFF, 
Rev. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A, Rev. Canon LONSDALE, M.A. 

W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esq., M.A The ARCHDEAOON of NORFOLK, 
Rev. Canon PROTHERO, M.A. 
WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 

Rev. CHARLES J. ROBINSON, M.A. 
Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. 

Rev. J. Y. STRATTON, M.A, 

JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. Prebendary WACE, D.D. 





The DEAN of BRISTOL. 

Rev. J. M. BURN-MURDOCH, M.A. 
Rey. 0. LL. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. 
Hon. HAMILTON J. A. CUFFE, B.A. 
The ARCHDEACON of DURHAM, 
The DEAN of EXETHR. 

Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A. 

Rey. Canon ELLISON, M.A. The DEAN of YORK. 


Puysician—Dr,. STONE, Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT Esq. 
FINANCIAL INFORMATION, June Ist, 1887. 





Accumulated Funds _.., aa ee ‘is ie £3,349,535 
Annual Income ... ar pee a “a ‘as ose 371,977 
Profits divided at Quinquennial Bonus, 1886 oon ‘ia pan es we ‘ 486,000 

The Society offers the following advantages:—1. Abzolute Security. 2. E y of Manag t; no 





Agents being employed or Commission paid. 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values. 

4, Claims Paid immediately on Proof of Title. 5. Freedom from Restriction as to Foreign Residence or 

Travel after Five Years’ Assurance. 6. No Shareholders; all Profits being the Property of the Assured. 

Hays Profit arising from the exceptionally low Rate of Mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail amongst 
e Clergy. 





Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
——— Reduced Premium under Special Conditions, 


-———— ith full Profits. 








AGE, £s. d. AGE, £s. da 
25 20 18 14661 8 
30 23 3 4 30 18 10 10 
35 2610 0 35 21 4 2 
40 31 1S 40 2417 6 
45 36 3 4 45 2819 2 
50 4313 4 50 3419 2 








Copies of the 58th Annual Report, Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on application 
to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 
BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s, 6s, 8s, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 23 6d, 5s, 10s, and 18s. For Non-Smokers, 
Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s 6d, 5s, and 10s, 


THE 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 











IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS'’ 


SAUCE 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, ‘ 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SATCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


ws Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 
BERNARD and MARCIA: a 


Story of Middle Age. By ExnizapetH GLAISTER. 
3 vols. 


A WILY WIDOW. 


HENRY CRESSWELL, Author of 
Greek Heroine,”’ &c. 3 vols. 


By 


“A Modern 


VIRGINIA PENNANT. By 


the Author of ‘“‘ A Golden Bar,” “ Christina 
North,” &c. 2 vols. 


ONLY a CORAL GIRL. By 


GERTRUDE Forpe, Author of ‘‘ Driven Before the 


Storm,” &c, 3 vols. 


A FAIR CRUSADER: a 


Story of To-Day. By WiLtL1am WesTAtt, Author 


of *‘ Larry Lohengrin,” &c. 2 vols, 


A BRETON MAIDEN. By a 


Frencn Lapy, Author of “ Till My Wedding- 


Day.” 3 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 





THE SECOND EDITION OF THIS 
POPULAR STORY OF IRISH LIFE IS 
NOW READY. 


ET HN E: 


Being a Truthful Historie of the Great and Final 
Settlement of Ireland by Oliver Cromwell, and 
certain other Noteworthy Events, from the 
Journals of Ethne OfConnor and of Roger 
Standfast, Captain in the Army of the 
Commons of England. 

Edited by Mrs, E. M. FIELD, 

Author of “ Mixed Pickles,’ &. 

Wit: Etchcd Title and Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 63. 

“This is, without exaggeration, one of the most 
beautiful stories of ancient Irish life that has ever 
come under our notice. The character of Ethne isa 
masterpiece.” —Public Opinion. 

“The interest of the story is admirably kept up 
from beginning to end.’’—Standard. 

“‘Mrs, Field has produced a very attractive and 
interesting book.’’—Guardian. 





DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO 
THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 


THE PARISH GUIDE. 


A Complete Handbook, giving Information con- 
cerning every kind of Parochial Institution 
and Organisation, in both Town and 
Country Parishes, for the use of Clergy 
and Lay-Helpers. 

Edited by the Rev. THEODORE JOHNSON, 
Author of ‘‘ The Clergyman’s Ready Reference 
Register,’”’ &c. 

Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 
PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON. 





os TO GENTLEMEN REPLENISHING THEIR 
WARDROBES, 
For dress or ordinary wear. Best 


ROBINSON qualitylong-cloth,with 4-fold finest 
linen fronts,35s 6d per half-dozen 
a (to measure or — 2s — 
’ Gentlemen are invited to send for 
CLEAVER 8 cuttings - materials —— also 
atterns of our newest styles in 
MATCHLESS Fancy-Cotton, _— — = 
Silk and Woo irtings, post-free 

SHIRTS. to any part of the world. 





With best materials in 
neck-bands, cuffs, and fronts, 


for 14s the a ry We | OLD 8 IRTS 
refit none under this figure. | 
Price-Lists ~ lye -_ | MAD E AS GOOD 
Linen Collars, Cuffs, &c., an 
all kinds of Linen Goods post- AS NEW. 
free to any part. | 
ROBINSON AND CLEAVER 
(Telegraphic Address, “LineEN”’), BELFAST. 
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LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


PRESIDENT—Lord TENNYSON, 
Vicr-PRESIDENTS.—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., the Very Rev. the DEAN of LLANDAFF, 
Sir K. H. BUNBURY, Bart., Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.O.B. 
TRUSTEES.—EARL of CARNARVON, Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, EARL of ROSEBERY. 

CommiTtTer.—Rev. Canon Ainger, Sir F. W. Burton, Austin Dobson, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Edmund 
Gosse, Esq., F. Harrison, Esq., Professor Huxley, F.R.S., C. M. Kennedy, Esq., C.B., D. C. Lathbury, Esq., 
Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., W. 8. Lilly, Esq., W. Watkiss Lloyd, Esq., H. Maxwell Lyte, Esq., St. George 
Mivart, Esq., Esq., Professor Henry Morley, W. Munk, Esq , M.D., Edward Peacock, Esq., F. Pollock, Esq., 
Rey. Dr. Rigg, G. J. Romanes, Esq., Herbert Spencer, Esq., Leslie Stephen, Esq., H. R. Tedder, Esq., the 
Dean of Westminster. 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various 
Languages. Subscription, £3 a year without Entrance-fee, or £2 with Entrance-fee of £6; 
Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members, 
Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-80), price 5s; 
to Members, 4s. Fifth Edition of the Catalogue in the Press. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





CRAMER’S PIANOFORTES.—SPECIALITIES. 


—PIANETTE, full compass, check action, trichord treble, 25 to 26 guineas, 
£2 7s 6d to £2 12s 6d per quarter on Three Years’ System. 


ALBERT PIANETTE, in Rosewood, Walnut, 


or Ebonised and Gilt Case, 35 to 40 guineas. £3 3s and £3 13s 6d per quarter on Three Years’ System. 


IRON-FRAMED MIGNON COTTAGE, in 


Walnut, Rosewood, or Ebonised and Gilt Case, 46 guineas. £4 4s per quarter on Three Years’ System. — 


IRON-FRAMED UPRIGHT GRAND. 


Fan Model (registered), in all cases, 75 guineas. £7 7s per quarter on Three Years’ System. 


CRAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM, 


originated by them, imitated and advertised by many, is carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal 
scale only by themselves. Special terms if paid in one or two years, and, if required, this system ex- 
tended to suit the conveni of cust 8s. Full particulars free on application. 


REGENT STREET, W.; MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 




















SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


D R. DUNBAR’S ALKARAMM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in oneday. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs, F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


ALL WHO COLDS 





eee. ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 
secured. 


PEARS’ SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 
as a COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, or delicate and 
sensitive skins generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 


TINCTURE 





WOOLDRIDGE’S 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 





vse LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 











POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 








RICHARD BENTLEY & song 
LIST. 


The LAST of the VALOIs. 

and the Accession of Henry of Navarre, 1559-1599, 

By CaTHERINE Cuarzorre, Lady Jackson Ing 
vols, large crown 8vo, with Portraits on Steel 24e, 

“* Pleasantly and clearly written, and is very likel : 
to inoculate its readers with an appetite for readin 

French history, one of the highest of lite 4 

pleasures,”—St, James’s Gazette. — 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY ana 


REMINISCENCES of Sir DOUGLAS FORS 
E0.8.L, OB. gutited by his Daughter, Erne 
‘ORSYTH. In demy 8vo, wi! ortrai 
and Map, 12s 6d, , on ee, 
“‘The volume forms an extremely interesting. ; 
structive, and useful record of a typioal English Kes 
—Record, 7 
“A worthy record of a career spent in furtheri 
the interests of social and aes civilisteee 
Morning Post, 


MEMOIRS of the PRINCESS 


DELIGNE. Edited by Lucten Perey, 2 vols, 
crown 8vo0, 24s, with Portrait of the Princess, 


The COURT and REIGN of 


FRANCIS the FIRST, KING of FRANCE. By 
Jutta Parpor. A Fine New Edition, in 3 vols, 
demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations on Steel, 


WORD-PORTRAITS ot 


FAMOUS WRITERS, from the Pages of Contem- 
og ad Authors. Edited by Mase. E. Worrton, 
n large crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 








Paper boards, 1s 6d, post-free, 1s 9d; cloth, 2s 6d, 
post-free, 2s 9d, 


SELECTIONS FROM THE SERMONS 
OF PADRE AGOSTINO DA 
MONTEFELTRO. 


WITH INTRODUCTION. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN. 
Edited and Revised, with an Introductory Preface, 
by 
CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMORE. 


THE CHURCH PRINTING COMPANY, 
11 Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


UILT: a Tragedy. By Mitner. In 
Four Acts. Translated from the German by 
Joun Cocke, A.M., M.D. 
WituraMms and Noraate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 





Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONOHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of oir Diseases. By Ropert G. 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.0.8., &c. 
London: G. MircHett and Co., Red Lion Court 
= Street; and Simpxrin and Oo., Stationers’ Hall 
jourt. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—When in- 
clement weather checks to a considerable 
extent the action of the skin, an alterative is required 
to compensate the body by means of other channels. 
Holloway’s Pills can be confidently recommended as 
the easiest, surest, and safest means of attaining this 
desirable end without weakening the most delicate or 
incommoding the most feeble. When from frequently 
recurring chills or the inhalation of impure air the 
blood becomes foul and the secretions vitiated, these 
Pills present a ready and efficient means of cleansing 
the former and correcting the latter. By this salutary 
proceeding disease is arrested at its outset, its pains 
and inconveniences averted, and tho nervous struc- 
tures saved from the depressing effects entailed upon 
them by an illness.’’ 


HE only medicine which gives 

immediate ease to the most violent cough, colds, 
to consumption and asthma, is Dr. LOCOCK’S 
PULMONIO WAFERS, as the shortest trial will 
prove. Nothing else gives such a sound, refreshing 
night’s rest. ‘Their efficacy in all disorders of the 
breath and lungs is wonderful. ‘They act like a 
charm.” They taste pleasantly. Sold at 1s lid and 
2s 9d per box, by all Druggists. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


BY GIVEN, that on WEDNESDAY, 
sgn TERE Senate will proceed to Elect Examiners in the 
following Departments :— 


Examinerships. Salaries, Present Examiners, 
(Each.) 
so hgcallamaaaatl 90 § Prof. R. ¥. Tyrrell, D.Lit.,LL.D., M.A. 
Twoin Latin... +» ¢ Prof. A. 8. B. Wilkins, sia LL.D., M.A. 
olden, . 
TwoinGreck = 120 {Re i. William Wayte, M.A. 


h Language, ¢ Prof, Edward Arber, F.S.A. 
Semel Tog Histor egies " 180; t Henry Craik, Esq., C.B., wwe M.A, 
= pr French Language and} 110 f Be, ©. = . b nag to B. 2 
iteratw: _ 
eand § Prof. C. A. Buchheim, Ph. D. 
——* Languag 4 80 < Herman Hager, Esq., Ph.D. 
Two in the Hebrew Text of the old) 
Testament, the Greek Text of the it Rev. C. HH. H.Wright, D.D., Ph.D., M.A. 
New Testament, the Evidences 50 { evant. 
rd bod tog sal — aoe 
por D., M.A. 
Two in Mental and Moral enon 120 f 6 oe Adamson, LL.D., 
we =, 8. Nicholson, D.Sc, M.A. 
Two in Political Economy 30 { Vie 


Two in Mathematics and Natoral 200 f Brot. 3 "i J. M. Hill, M.A. 


Philosophy... . : Vaca: 
+ FR, 
Two in Experimental Philosophy 1g0{ B.  Giazebrook, Esq., M.A, F.R.S. 
240 Prof. J. Emerson Reynolds, M.D., F.R.S. 
Two in Chemistry . 240 Prof. W. A. Tilden, D.Sc. F.B.8, 
Two in Botany nue Vezetable 120 { Prof. F, Orpen Bower, D.Sc., M.A. 


Physiology Vacant. 
Two in Comparative Anatomy and? -" Prof. E. Ray Lankester, LL.D., F.R.S. 


Zoology Adam Le gig Esq., M.A., F.R.S. 
iP, 1 n 1 Rev. Prof. T. G. Bonney, D. Se., F.R.S. 
Two in Geology and Pa'ssontology 75 Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins, M.A., F.B.S, 


Laws. 
Two in Jurisprudence, Roman Prof. E. C. Clark, LL.D., M.A. 
w, Principles of Legislation, ¢ 100 
bef International Law... {33 B. Moyle, Esq., M.A., B.C.L. 
Two in Equity and Real and Per- 30 § Leonard Field, Esq., B. A. 
sonal Property ... ¢ Vacant. 
Two in Common Law and Law and L. M. Aspland, Esq., LL.D., M.A., Q.C. 
Principles of Evidence ... Lumley Smith, Esq., M.A., 
Two in en one of 25 ty E. Malden, Keq., M. 
England ... Prof. T. E. Scrutton, M.A., LL.B. 


—_ 
‘ William Cayley, Esq., M.D. 
Twoin Medicine ... i a of Ray T. » Roberts, it. .D., B.Sc. 
orrant Baker, Esq. 
Twoin Surgery... 150f Prof. Christopher Heath. 
Prof. — Curnow, M.D. 
1305 F 


Vacan 
Two im Physiology ... 120 { Profi A. Schifer, F.R.S. 
Two in Obstetric Medicine 75§ Be Phy i eon Ym M.B. 


Two in Materia Medica and) 00 { 3; Mitchell Bruce, Esq., M.D., M.A. 


s 3 


Twoin Anatomy ... uae 


Pharmaceutical Chemistry oe 9 VP “DP. BS. 
; ; pe ro oore, . 
Two in Forensic Medicine we { Thomas Stevenson, Exq. ‘ MD. 


Mosic, 
‘ . William Pole, Esq., Mus.Doc., F.R.S. 
Two ia Music = weve one { Saas Oedaae ee” Sennen, 
The Examiners above-named are re-eligible, and intend to offer themselves 
for re-election. 


Candidates must send in their Names to the Registrar, with any attestation of 
their qualifications they may think desirable, on or before Tuesday, March 27th. 
It is particularly desired by the Senate that no personal application of any kind 
be made to its individual Members, 

University of London, 

Burlington Gardens, W., 
March 6th, 1888, 


By order of the Senate, 
ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., 
Registrar. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 
30 to 34 New Oxford Street ; 281 Regent Street, W.; and 
2 King Street, E.C. 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from One Guinea 


per Annum, commencing at any date. 


N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. Subscriptions 
from Two Guineas per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from Two Guineas 


per Annum, commencing at any date. 


Two or Three Friends may unite in one Subscription, 
thus lessening the cost of carriage and obtaining a constant supply 
of the best Works. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Prospectuses, with full sail: and i Monthly Lists of Books 


added to the Library, postage-free on application. Catalogues, One 
Shilling and Sixpence. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
LIMITED, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 








Now ready, 116 pp., price 6d. 


PY USTICE to ANIMALS.—The Brown Institution in the 


Wandsworth Road; the R i 
Animals, 105 Jermyn ring 2 oyal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 


PICKERING and Cuatro, 66 Haymarket, London, 8.W, 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 


ADMISSION FREE. 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6. 


The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vine! Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &c., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, fous the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uma, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, & 

The NATIONAL GALLERY, London, a Splendid Selection ; and, by the 
gracious permission of H.M. the Queen, Select.ons from the Royal Galleries of 
Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS from the Salon, 
the Luxembourg, and the Royal Academy. 

The GREAT BRITISH PORTRAITISTS, Reynolds, Lawrence, Gainsborough, 
Romney, Hoppner, Morland, selected by the late G. W. Reed, from proofs in the 
British Museum, and reproduced by the Autotype process. 

The LIBER STUDIORUM, fac-similed in Autotype from fine states lent by 


the Rey. he ag Brooke, M. ih: 

The ART of FRANCESCO BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. With Notes and 
Memoir by Lonis Fagan, E: 

The GOOD SHEPHERD + “CHRIST and PETER. Autotypes of two noble 
Drawings by Frederick Shields. 

The INDUSTRIAL ARTS of PEACE and WAR. Autotypes from the Car- 


toons for the Frescoes in South Kensington Museum, by Sir FREDERICK 
LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 
FREE BY POST. 


‘*AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings. Press notices, &c. Sent free 
by post on application to 

THE AUTOPT?PYP SB © 0 BP A Ny, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) — 


NOW READY. 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA, 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. New Edition. Volume i., 
pice 10s, cloth; 15s, half-morocco. To be completed in Ten 
Volumes. It is intended to issue about three volumes yearly. 


CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


This new edition, in preparing which the Editorial Staff has had 
the assistance of Eminent Specialists in all departments, has 
been rewritten, and is printed from new clear type, with fresh 
Illustrations and Maps. 


CHAMBERS’'S ENCYCLOPADIA 


is convenient in size, moderate in price, and so arranged that 
every subject in the field of human knowledge can be referred 
to without difficulty. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


is also being issued in Monthly Parts, price 1s, to be completed 
in 74 Parts (exclusive of Maps). Part I. now ready. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


may be ordered from any Bookseller, and Prospectus, with 
Specimen Page, may be had on application. 








W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 








Just published, neatly bound, gilt edges, 4s 6d, 


DOD'S PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION 


for 1888, Sixty-second Issue. Revised and Corrected to Date. 
*** Dod’ is extremely accurate and satisfactory.””—Times. 


Forty-eighth Year. Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 103 6d. 


DOD’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, and 


KNIGHTAGE for 1888. Comprising all the Titled Classes, Illustrations 
- —— and Orders, Tables of Precedence, Lists of the Orders of Knight- 
ood, &c. 
. Asa handy work of reference, ‘ Dod’ maintains its superiority over more bulky 
volumes,”’—Athenaum. 


WHITTAKER and CO., Paternoster Square, E.C. 


Mr. LELAND’S WORK on PRACTICAL EDUCATION, 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION. Treating of 


the Development of Memory, the Increasing Quickness of Perception, and 
Training the Constructive Faculties. By Cartes G. LELAND, late Director 
of the Public Industrial Art School, Philadelphia. 
More than 60,000 copies of the Work of which this is a greatly improved and 
enlarged edition, were sold in the United States. 
‘It deals with the whole subject in such a downright practical fashion, and is 
so much the result of long personal experience and observation, as to render i it 
a veritable mine of valuable suggestions.’’—British Architect. 








WHITTAKER and CO., Paternoster Square, E.C. 


Just published, price 2s 6d. 

| “~ IRISH UNION, BEFORE and AFTER. A Popular 

Treatise on the Political History of Ireland during the Last Two Centuries. 
By ARTHUR KNATCHBULL CONNELL, M.A., Author of “* Discontent and Danger iu 
India,” &c. 

j CassELL = Compaxy, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 

ow ready, royal 8vo, 331 pp., price ls. 
r | Owe HOLDIN GS; a Digest of Evidence as to England 
and Wales given before the Select Committee of the House of Commons of 

1886 and 1887, ont 








Statement as to Leasehold Knfranchisement and Taxation of 
Ground Rents and Building Land. 
CassELL and Oomrant, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London, 
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MESSRS. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND C0.’S 
LIST. 


The late BISHOP of BRECHIN. 


BISHOP FORBES: a Memoir. By the Rev. 


Donatp J. Mackey, M.A., late Canon and Precentor of St. Ninian’s Cathedral, 
Perth. Large crown 8vo, with Portrait and Diocesan Map, 7s 6d. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


The GEOLOGICAL HISTORY of PLANTS. 


By Sir J. Witt1am Dawson, 0.M.G., LL.D., F.R.S., &c. Crown 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 5s. 


Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


The SERPENT of EDEN: a Philological 


and Critical Essay on the Text of Genesis iii. and its Various Interpretations. 
By J. P, Vat v’Eremao, D.D. 


Crown 8vo. 


The SCIENCE and ART of RELIGION. 


By 8S. B. G. McKinney, M.A., L.R.C.S, Edin., L.R.C.P. Edin. 
(Immediately. 


Prebendary REYNOLDS’S NEW BOOK. 


The WORLD to COME: Immortality a 


Physical Fact. By JosepH WILLIAM REYNOLDS, M.A,, Rector of SS. Anne 
and Agnes with St. John Zachary, Gresham Street, City, Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Author of ‘‘The Supernatural in Nature,’’ ‘‘ The Mystery 
of Miracles, ‘‘ The Mystery of the Universe.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


Crown 8vo, 43 6d. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. By the Rev. M. 


Kaurmann, M.A., Author of * Socialism: its Nature, its Dangers, and its 
Remedies Considered,” and *‘ Utopias; or, Schemes of Social Improvement 
from Sir Thomas More to Karl Marx.’’ 


Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The NEW SOCIAL ORDER. 


Forpyce, M.A., Author of ‘* Aspects of Scepticism.” 


By John 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The MORALITY of NATIONS: a Study in 


the Evolution of Ethics. By Huan Tar tor. 


** Valuable contribution to philosophic research...... The book is closely reasoned 
and full of interest for students of humanity.’’—Scotsman. 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 
LIFE and LABOUR;; or, Characteristics of Men of Industry, 
Talent, and Genius. 6s. [Just published, 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 6s. 
JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an Autobiography. With 


Portrait and 90 Illustrations, 6s. 


6s each, 


SELF-HELP. 
CHARACTER. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 
LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. With Illustrations, 


21s, 73 6d, or 2s 6d, 
LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated. 5 vols., 7s 6d each. 


LIFE of THOMAS EDWARD, the SCOTCH NATURALIST. 
Illustrated by George Reid, R.S.A. 6s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THIRD EDITION. 


CEYLON IN THE JUBILEE YEAR. 


Showing its Resources awaiting Development by Capitalists, and its 
nequalled Attractions to Visitors. 


By JOHN FERGUSON, Co-Editor, Ceylon Observer. 
Numerous Illustrations, 2 Coloured Maps, large crown 8vo, fancy cloth, 7s 6d. 


THRIFT. 
DUTY. 





JOHN HADDON and CO.,3 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. 





a] er eee and DOWNSTATIBS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Contral Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO,, 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 





LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—The most 
Z a — psn in } Revs pon and equable tempera- 
ure and absence o' extremes, Visi i ion. ipti 
ater Ane rs received en pension. Descriptive 
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JOHN C. NIMMO’S NEW BOOKs, 


SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION, in 2 vols. crown 8yo, wi i 
uncut edges, price 12s net. ones Portrait, cloth, 


The LIFE of BENVENUTO CELLINI. 


Newly Translated into English, By Joun AppINGTON Symonps, 
PUBLISHER’S NOTE,—The high appreciation which Mr. Symonds’s new and 
scholarly translation of the Life of Benvenuto Cellini met with, both from criti 
and thegeneral public, has induced the publisher to issue a Second Rdition in io 
volumes crown 8vo, but without the etchings and embellishments contained in the 
first, more expensive, and limited edition. “s 
The TIMES,—‘‘ Mr. Symonds has gone upon the sound principle that suppres. 
sions in such a book are out of place; and after all, though the autobiography a 
not meat for babes, there is little in it that need shock or scandalise maturity,” 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Mr. Symonds has made good use of his many quali 
fications for the task, and this latest work of his will take rank among the best 
translations that have ever been made into English.’”’ = 
ATHENZUM.—“ As a piece of workmanship Mr. Symonds’s translation 
deserves to rank amongst the best translations in the English language,” _ 





In demy 8vo, 400 pp., printed on hand-made paper, price 16s net, 


The WORKS of Sir GEORGE ETHEREDGE, 


Plays and Poems. Edited, with Critical Notes and Introduction, by A, Wir 
son Verity, B.A., Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Only 500 copies 
will - printed for England and America, each of which will be numbered as 
issued, 
NOTE.—In announcing a new and complete edition of the works of this 
eminent man of letters of the seventeenth century, the following remarks ma 
be offered :—Etheredge is a very important writer, and is recognised by all He 
etent critics as the forerunner of Wycherley, Congreve, and Sheridan—as the 
‘ounder, in fact, of the English prose school of comedy. Such a writer ought to 
be accessible, and that his works have not been reprinted during the century 
appears to bean anomaly, 





In crown 8vo, cloth, with Map and 34 Illustrations, price 63 (immediately the 
result of H. M. Stanley’s Mission to the Relief of Emin Pasha becomes known), 


STANLEY to the RESCUE! The Relief of 


Emin Pasha, By A. WautTeErs, of the Royal Geographical Society of Bel- 
gium, Translated by ELLEN E. Frewer. With Map and 34 Illustrations, 





By AUTHOR of ‘‘ HANDLEY CROSS,” &c. 
Demy 8vo, 520 pp., 12 Full-Page Illustrations by Wildrake, Heath, Jellicoe, 
printed on Whatman paper and coloured by hand, price 11s. 


HILLINGDON HALL; or, the Cockney 


Squire. A Tale of Country Life. By R. S. Surtees, Author of “ Handley 
Cross,’”’ “‘ Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities,” &c. 

NOTE.—This, one of the best of Mr, Surtees’s works, was originally com. 
menced ir the New Sporting Magazine, and illustrated by the inimitable artists 
Wildrake and Heath, but was not completed in that magazine. It was after. 
wards published complete in a three-volume edition. The five illustrations now 
added are by John Jellicoe, and illustrate the latter portion of the work not 
done by Wildrake or Heath. 


London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand. 





JAMES NISBET AND CGO’S 
NEW AND RECENT WORKS. 


THOUGHTS for OHURCH SEASONS. In the order of the 
Book of Common Prayer. By the Rev. DanreL Moore, M.A., Prebendary 
of St. Paul’s, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Paddington, &c. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


RIPPLES in the MOONLIGHT. By the Rev. J. R. Mac- 


puFF, D.D. With Frontispiece, small crown 8yo, 23, 


ST. PAUL in ATHENS. The City and the Discourse. By 
the Rev. J. R. Macpurr, D.D. With Illustrations, crown S8vo, 33 6d, 
* A thoughtful and beautiful work.’”’—Sunday School Chronicle. 
“There is much that is attractive in this book.”—Literary Churchman, 


GOSPELS of YESTERDAY: Drummond—Spencer— 


Arnold. By Ropert A. Watson, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS of OUR LORD 
omega CHRIST. By the Rev. H. N. Bernarp, M.A., LL.B. Extra crown 


WORD-STUDIES in the NEW TESTAMENT. The 
Synoptic Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles of SS. Peter, James, 
and Jude. By Marvin R, VINCENT, D.D. 8vo, 163. . 

‘In a thousand instances, it is not too much to say, the reader who is 
acquainted with English only will find himself led beneath the surface of the 
text, and made aware of felicities of language wholly undreamt of before, of 
historical associations belonging to words, of Eastern usages or religious customs, 
which will vastly widen and deepen the meaning and force of this or that 
passage.”—Literary Churchman. 


THREE FRIENDS of GOD. Records from the Lives of 
John Tauler, Nicholas of Basle, Henry of Suso. By FRANCES Bevan, Author 
of “ The Story of Wesley,’ &. Crown 8vo, 53. $ 

** Fascinating glimpses of the strange religious life of medisval Europe. No 
student of history and human nature can fail to be interested by this book, while 
to pious minds it will bring stimulous and edification.’’—Scotsman, 


The PHILOSOPHY of the NEW BIRTH. By John Edwin 

Briaa, Vicar of Hepworth, near Huddersfield. Crown 8vo, 23 6d. 
“Written with considerable force and earnestness.’’—Scotsman. 
Dedicated by Permission to the Queen. 

NOR’ARD of the DOGGER; or, Deep-Sea Trials and Gospel 
Triumphs. Being the Story of the Initiation, Struggles, and Successes of the 
the Mission to Deep-Sea Fishermen. By E. J. MATHER, Founder and Director 
of the Mission. With Preface by Tuomas Gray, Esq., C.B., and Illustrations 
by J. R. Wells and C, J. Staniland, R.I. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


NON-BIBLICAL SYSTEMS of RELIGION. By the Ven. 
F. W. Farrar, D.D., Archdeacon of Westminster, Canon RAWLINSON, Rev. 
W. Wriacut, D.D., Rabbi G. J. Emanvet, B.A., Sir WitLiam Morr, and 
others, Extracrown 8vo, 6s. 

“The men who have written upon the various departments of the book are 
among the most capable, and what they have stated is likely to prove not only 
interesting, but of the highest value to the cause of religion.”’—Christian Com- 
monwealth, 


CHRISTIANITY and EVOLUTION: Modern Problems of 

the Faith. By the Revs. G. MaTueson, D.D., T. Fow se, M.A., Sir GEORG 

W. Cox, M.A., Professor Momeri£, LL.D., and others. Extra crown 8v0, 63. 

** Each writer takes up a distinct side of this subject and treats it always in- 

telligently, sometimes with really striking ability and acuteness.”"—Literary 
Churchman. 


JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 
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DR. WM. SMITH’S BIBLICAL DICTIONARIES. 


COMPLETION OF THE SERIES. 


$ vols. medium 8vo, with Illustrations, £5 5s, 


A DICTIONARY of the BIBLE. Its Anti- 


quities, Biography, Geography, and Natural History. By Various Writers. 
Edited by Wa. Suir, D.C.L. and LL.D. 


The object of this Work is to elucidate the Antiquities, Biography, Geography, 
and Natural History of the Bible, and to present, in a compact form, the re- 
searches of the most eminent divines and scholars. 

By such a work as this a knowledge of the Bible is brought within easy reach 
of all commonly well-educated persons, and every man of intelligence may become 
his own commentator.”’—Times. 

“Dr. Wm. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible could not fuil to take a very high 
ace in English literature ; for no similar work in our own or in any other 


pl for a moment to be compared with it.”—Quarterly Review. 


language is 


2 vols. medium 8yo, with Illustrations, £3 13s 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN ANTI- 


QUITIES. The History, Institutions, and Antiquities of the Christian 
CHURCH during the first Eight Centuries. By Various Writers. Edited 
by Wm. Suits, D.O.L. and LL.D., and SamuEL CueeTuam, D.D., Archdeacon 
of Rochester. 

This Work is intended to furnish a complete account of the Institutions, Art, 
Social Life, Writings, and Controversies of the Christian Church from the time of 
the Apostles to the age of Charlemagne. It commences at the period at which the 
“Dictionary of the Bible” leaves off, and forms a continuation of it; it ceases at 
the age of Charlemagne, and thus stops short of what are commonly called the 
Middle Ages. 

“ We welcome with genuine pleasure this long-expected and long-desired work. 
Our first few glances at the articles surprised us into the confession that the 
thoroughness and completeness of its execution have exceeded our highest expec- 
tations. It distances all its compeers in its own line, whether German, French, 
or English.”—English Churchman, 


*,* Subscribers are recommended to complete their sets. 


4 vols, medium Svo, £6 16s 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN 


BIOGRAPHY, LITERATURE, SECTS, and DOCTRINES, during the 
FIRST EIGHT CENTURIES. By Various Writers. Edited by Ww. 
Smit, D.C.L. and LL,D., and Prebendary Wace, D.D., Principal of King’s 
College, London. 


This Work is designed to give a comprehensive account of the Personal, the 
Literary, the Dogmatic, and the Ecclesiastical Life of the Church during the first 
eight centuries of Christianity ; and in combination with the “ Dictionary of 
Christian Antiquities,” it will afford, it is believed, the most complete collection 
of materials for the Church History of that period which has yet been published, 
either in England or abroad. 

The Editors, on the completion of the Work, desire to record their grateful 
thanks to the contributors, and more especially to the Bishop of Chester and to 
Dr. Salmon, for the kindness with which they have continued to read through the 
proofs to the very last, and to assist the Editors with their learned counsel. A 
special acknowledgment is also due to the Archbishop of Canterbury, who, not- 
withstanding his arduous responsibilities, has found time to complete, even to the 
smallest name, his treatment of the persons connected with St. Cyprian. 

“Tt is a great credit to English scholarship and English theology to have pro- 
duced a work like this, full of the results of original and laborious study, which 
people on different sides of disputed questions, and differing in view possibly from 
the writers of the articles, may consult with so much confidence that they will find 
sound and valuable information. The editors may with justice put forward the 
claim that they have made accessible to all educated persons a great mass of 
information hitherto only the privilege of students with the command of a large 
library.” —Times. 


*,* Subscribers are recommended to complete their sets. 
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“Thank you for the Dictionary of 
Christian Biography, and I congratu- 
late youon the completion of so great a 
work. Itisincomparably the best book 
on the subject, so far as my knowledge 
goes, in any language.” 

_—The Lord Bishop of DurHam. 

“Tam deeply grateful to you for so 
very valuable a work of reference. For 
a long time it will hold possession of 
the field. I congratulate you very 
heartily on having at Jast got this work 
to a completion.” 

im —Keyv. Professor Satmon, D.D. 

Icongratulate you on the success- 
ful completion of so great an under- 
taking. You have, I believe, rendered 
an important service to many classes of 
students, and I am glad to see the 
growing recognition of the value of the 
work on the part of theological scholars 
in Germany.’’ 

apRev. F. J. A. Hort, Cambridge. 

Let me congratulate you on having 
added so important a work to English 
literature. It is the best book of its 
kind in existence for the period over 
which it extends. It is a book credit- 
able alike to English scholars and an 
English publisher, and I do not think 
it likely to be superseded,” 

i —Archdeacon CHEETHAM. 

Allow me to thank you for the con- 
cluding volume of the Dictionary of 
Christian Biography, and to offer you 
my congratulations on the completion 
¢ most important work.”’—Rey, 

RT SINKER. Trini RE oe 
iclen SINEER, Trinity College, Cam 





“A work of real importance which 
does honour to the theological learning 
of England.” —Dr, D6LLINGER. 

“T congratulate you on the comple- 
tion of so large and important a work, 
for which all scholars are indebted 
to you for undertaking.’’—Rev. Dr. 
Gwynne, Dean of Rathmones, 


“T am glad to see by the frequent 
notices of the work in the German re- 
views how much the work is appreciated 
by foreign scholars.” 

—Professor STOKES, 


“The whole series, I venture to think, 
is one of the most important contribu- 
tions to theological literature which the 
English press has produced for a long 
time.”’—Professor SwWETE, D.D. 


“Permit me to congratulate you on 
the completion of a work of such con- 
spicuous value to students of ancient 
and medisval history.” 

—Professor JAMES Bryce, M.P. 


‘I congratulate you on the comple- 
tion of this great undertaking.”’—Reyv,. 
H. K. Reyno.ps, Cheshunt College. 

** The literary world and christianly 
minded men will ever owe you a deep 
debt of gratitude.” 

—Professor J. M, FULLER. 


“ Tt completes the greatest work on 
patristic theology and literature of the 
present century, and will long be used 
as an authority. It is an honour to 
have contributed to such a monumental 
work.”’—Rev, PHiLip Scuarr, D,D, 
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